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THE RACCOON 


Drawn from nature by John James Audubon in 1845 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“RE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 












CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boat built. 


Length 


Moter Boats. Row B 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 126 Franklin St., Salem, O. 





PRRRULLENELY, 


WOODCRAFT. 


into plain and intelligible English. 


RV PURRY, 6.0.0.6. 7 REE 





LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES: By William S.-Wicks, Price, $1.50. 


This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest shelters to the most elaborate cottage, 


The details and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illustrations 
are sO numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in them something to his taste. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


eabins and houses. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author 
of “Modern Training,” “Fetch and Carry,” etc. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority 
in this country, and will be found an adequate guide for 
amateurs and professionals. 


Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and 
Natural Development. Natural Qualities and Character- 
istics. Punishment and Bad Methods. The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” Pointing. 
Backing. Scodiow and vg Ranging. Dropping 
to Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking in, Chas 
ing. Retrieving. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Mullins “‘Get There”? weirs 


ualed for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 
and reeds. 


14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grasscolor. Price $22.00. 





By Nessmuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for 
pleasure to the woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience 
in camp life, has succeeded admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired 
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MENNEN’S 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 
it also. Itis Antiseptic, and 
will prevent any of th: skin 
diseases often contracted 

A pvsitive r-liet for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and 
all affliction, of te skin. Rem oves all odor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s-the original. 


Put up in non-refillable boxes, the ‘‘box thatlox.’* Guaran- 
teed — the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25cts, Sa ple free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 























































Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 


Write Today for Our Large Catalogue of 
oats, Hunting and Fishing Boate 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated, 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and the outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 


— 





A COUNTRY EDITOR’S HUNT. 


Monpay morning Elder T. W. Hancock 
called at the office and requested the editor to 
go out and kill a squirrel, so off we started, 
accompanied by three terrier dogs. Now the 
Elder is pretty well up in the eighties, but we 
soon found he was “there with the goods,” 
when it comes to a hunting expedition, so iol- 
lowed the river for perhaps a mile without s:gn 
of game except one squirrel which very cis- 
obligingly ‘holed up” betore affording opport :n- 
ity for a shot. The elder bewailed the fact tat 
we must return home “meatless,” but  brig:t- 
ened perceptibly when the dogs started a r.b- 
bit which turned somersaults at report of <1e 
gun, and grew fluent in encouraging them wi.cn 
a moment later another got up which requi:ed 
two shots before being added to the bag. Soon 
after we got the third and started home, feel.ag 
very well satisfied. We experienced a decide lly 
novel sensation, our hunting companions here- 
tofore, when we accidentally happen to make a 
good shot generally exclaim “D—n good sho:!” 
or “Bully for you!” but the Elder remarked 
that the shooting was “very admirable!” 

And now comes the “finale,” as they say 
the story books. We proceeded down the 
river, and when only a few hundred yards above 
town espied a strange looking animal in the 
top of a tree, rolled up in a ball, and hardly 
discernible for the leaves. While discussing 
what it might be the “varmint” started up and 
then we saw ‘twas a big ’coon. The repeater 
spoke twice in quick succession and down came 
Mister ’Coon into the water, with a medley of 
dogs on top of him. He was too far gone to 
put up much of a fight or the little dogs would 
soon have found there was a difference between 
*coon and rabbit. 

The Elder and the Editor now consider them- 
selves fully initiated and entitled to membership 
in the local ’Coon Hunters’ Brigade. And if 
you are from Missouri, we’ve got the ’coon hide 
to prove the story.—The Editor. 
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ROVER CAME HOME, 


RECENTLY a family removed from Charles- 
town, W. Va., to Roanoke. They brought with 
them a dog, to which all, but especially the chil- 
dren, were much attached. He was a cross be- 
tween the shepherd and the Eskimo. At Gish’s, 
three miles from Roanoke, the gentleman got off 
the cars, followed by his dog. As the train 
started he resumed his seat in the cars, but the 
dog was left in the depot. On reaching Roanoke. 
the dog was missed, an inquiry sent back to 
Gish’s; but it seems that the dog, after missing 
his master, wandered about the place until a train 
passed eastward, which he entered, but was 
kicked off by the conductor at Bonsack’s, six 
miles from Roanoke. Though diligent inquiry 
was made this was the last heard from the lost 
pet. The family obtained rooms above the drug 
store in Roanoke, and one Friday night about bed- 
time—two weeks after the dog disappeared—a 
whining and scratching was heard at the top 
of the steps, and a little girl, to whom the dog 
had been a faithful and loving companion, ex- 
claimed: “Mamma, that sounds just like Rover!” 
The door was opened, and there stood Rover— 
his glossy coat all soiled—seeming wellnigh 
famished and very footsore, yet, with wagging 
tail and glistening eye and joyous bark, telling 
his happiness in again meeting the loved ones.— 
Richmond Dispatch. 





WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 





and its people. 
FOREST AND STREAM. PUBLISHING CO. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner 0 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; tt 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell.. Illustratcd. 

pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.5°. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ©0. 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
HUNTING SEASON. 


To the many sportsmen who undertake 
game hunting, with its accompanying dis- 
tance and travel features, we desire to su 

a copy of our catalogue, which, in the 
edition, presents many novelties, together 
with ALL of the tried and proven necessities 
for the rough country. 


A catalogue, compiled by men who have 
hunted the roughest of it, sent free on ap 






































A Retrospect and a Promise 


Forest AND STREAM, the oldest of American publications, devoted to field sports, is 
also the best. There are a good many things which combine to complete this type of ex- 
cellence—the: unique interest of its contents, the mechanical perfection, the richness, 
abundance and truthfulness of its illustrations. Its very title brings to the mind a thousand 
memories of happy days afield, of big-game hunting in wild corners of the world, of days 
with trout or bass on stream or lake, of loved companions of the rod or gun, of good fellows 
and good sportsmen he has never met, but has learned to know as fellow members of our 
camp-fire circle, and whose exploits Forest AND STREAM has made known to him. It 


stands for all the things that satisfy the outdoor hunger of healthy men and women. In 
the department of 


SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


Are printed accounts of exploration and travel in little-known lands, of hunting and 


' plication. fishing trips, of adventures in search of big-game, of happenings picturesque and thrill- 
: ABERCROMBIE @ FITCH CO., -_ i age -. in a ete aa spre — fights, - ww = ae ae 
> vers wi og and gun in pursuit o 1e€ hurtling grouse, the lusty quail, or the whistling 
57 Reade St., New York, U. S. A. woodcock. In the pages devoted to Natural History questions are asked and answered 
Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for about the life histories and queer habits of birds, beasts and fishes; showing how they look 
| Explorers, Campers and Prospectors. and where they live; the preservation of trophies and specimens. Men rich in the knowl- 
Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. edge of experience from their storehouses of nature lore, supply information useful and 
interesting to lovers of outdoor life and students of nature. 
) 
Webber's ‘42? Jackets GAME BAG AND GUN 
n 
For Hunting and Outing. All wool, Is the title of another department, full of practical instruction for those who use fire- 
i seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. . ° ‘ as ‘ 
4, price $7—guaranteed best knit jacket arms. Here are accounts of shooting excursions; expert opinion on guns and ammuni- 
ee Wel ok pee iets. cam oe tion; helps and hints for the novice; discussions which appeal to the experienced gunner ; 
. Jackets, Coats, Vests, Sweaters and news of all that is taking place in the field of game protection, propagation and preserva- 
Pee ee natin, tion; information useful and interesting, first of all to the sportsman, but hardly in a less 
a Sula Geo. F. Webber, Mfr., Station F, degree to the nature lover and the average man. Closely allied is the department of trap 
UXBA as = — and rifle shooting with its news of current happenings and its comment by recognized experts. 
D Ss cLoTai 
camping, beating, climbing. Beckie wie Gasplcnet meta iins’ SEA AND RIVER FISHING 
- BIRD, JONES @ KENYO 5 Blandi > We 7 ‘ 4 4 4 , 
ee ONS STON > Biendine St Ucn WY Not all technical, nor yet narrative alone. Both in their place and in the right pro- 
" PERFECTION cifest and best heater for honce. portion. It is for the angler first; what he may catch, where and how. Gives instruction 
* OIL HEATER old use. At dealers’. i i ies; hi 
; s p on the handling and manufacture of rods, reels, lines and flies; hints on the care and use 
; tandard Oil Company of New York. : : a , ice . 
ot fishing tackle; information as to where fish of different kinds are most abundant, and 
n other points of moment to the angler. Then there are full reports of fly-casting tourna- 
* 2 . . : 
e ments; notes about stocking streams; where fry may be obtained, etc. 
: | Game Lawsin Brief 
: YACHTING 
a Thousands of readers, along ten thousand miles of coast, East, West, North and South, 
: A complete and accurate compen- find their sport afloat. Yachtsmen everywhere recognize Forest AND STREAM as the 
y dium of the game and fish laws of the periodical that meets their needs. It offers a department for the men that haul the ropes 
t United S d Cc d Revi d and hold the wheel. From the lad Down East, who has built his “Cat” with his own hands, 
; nite tates an anada. evise to the owner of the go-rater, ForEsT AND STREAM appeals to all with its graphic accounts 
: for 1907, of races; its discussion of live yachting questions; the letters of its British correspondent, 
p Th d h ‘ i h and the superb illustrations of yachts and the practical designs it publishes. 
g € accepte aut ority, with an Every one interested in outdoor life—Nature Study, Hunting, Shooting or Fish- 
* established reputation for reliability. ing, Yachting or Canoeing, needs the Forest AND STREAM, and those who have learried to 
‘ i 2 it all the time. It is a habit that grows on one. 
" If the Brief says so, you may depend need it find that they need it all the ti s g s 
x on it, FORE WORD 
* Sold by dealers everywhere, for In the year 1908 the Forest AND STREAM will be to the Nature Lover, the Gunner, the 
25 cents, postpaid by Angler, the Yachtsman, the Outdoor man all that it has been for so many years—and more. 
- There will be Indian stories by J. W. Schultz, whose accounts oi life among the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. old Plains tribes have thrilled so many readers. Mr. E. L. F. Jenner will give us more 
of those vivid sketches of the Northeastern country that he knows so well. Col. W. D. 
of Pickett, the greatest bear hunter that ever lived in America, will tell of a trip to the 
e PHEASANTS. Yellowstone Park in the seventies, and describe some of the astonishing feats that he 
at performed among the grizzlies of the Gray Bull River. There will be stories of the 
33 Their ne enews eae Practical buffalo days by Charles Aubrey and George Bird Grinnell; accounts of the habits of 
s ae . birds, by Wm. L. Finley; the log of a whaling Cruise, by Victor Slocum; a series of 
By, W. B. Tegumee. articles on the ruffed grouse by S. T. Hammond, entitled, “My Friend the- Partridge,” 





New Enlarged Edition. 16 Plates, Cloth, 237 Pages. 
rice, i 


fOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





and scores of other features, equally interesting and attractive. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
STAMPED ON 


“CAMMEYER” 3"i\si0"s 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT 


HUNTING and SPORTING BOOTS and SHOES of all 
Kinds, Materials and Styles for all Sports and Pastimes 


Des Sporting Footwear is noted for superiority and 

our prices for inferiority. There is no boot or shoe 
that you may desire but you can get it here without 
waiting or delay, and in any size you want, of better 
quality of material and of higher grade of workmanship 
and at less price than at any other store. 


Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly Waterproof Boot 












Guaranteed 
The Only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot Made in the World 
15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, - - - $10.00. 
to-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, - - 8.00 
7%-inch Russet and Black Waterproof Blucher Cut Lace, - 7,00 


Correct Hunting Boots for Women 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Tan Grain Leather, with strap tops, double 
sole, . - - - - $8.00 
Catalog mailed Free on Application. Mall Orders 





caretully and promptly filled. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Ave., cor. 20th st. New York 


TRIBCRTRORORTRORR TORE 





American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and aa e Bird Grinnell. I)- 


THE NEW ‘EDITION : 


Cc s: A Buffal \ S. Ander- 
Dated Jan. J, 1908. Contents: A Bufllo Story, Wr Capt. Geo. §. Ander 


Wister. A Day With the Elk, by Winthrop Chanler. 

Old we in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Wil- 

liams. a Gune in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. 

e Coursing the Prongbuck, by Theodore Roosevelt. fter 

e Wapiti in. Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. In_ Buffalo 

me aws in rie Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. Nights with the Grizzlies, 

by W. D. Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game 

Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A Mountain Fraud, by 

Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bad Lands, by B. Rum- 

sey. as Big. Game, by W. B. Devereux. 
i wu 


Literature of American Big-Game nting. Our Forest 
Reservation. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


In the Lodges of the Blackfeet 


which was published serially in Forest AND 
STREAM as by W. B. Anderson, has been issued 
over the author’s true name, J. W. Schultz, and 
under the new title 


My Life As An Indian 


The story is one of the most faithful pictures 
of human life ever drawn. It tells of the life 
of the plains Indian in the old days, when buf- 
falo hunting and journeys to war were the oc- 
cupations of every man. It describes the every 
day life of the great camp, tells how the men 
and women passed their time, how the young 
men gambled, how they courted their sweet- 
hearts, how the traders imposed on the Indians, 
and how the different tribes fought together. 

The one central figure of the book is 


N at-ah’-ki, 


Indian girl who became the 


Contains the new Laws of 
39 States, Territories and 
Provinces. 





Sold by dealers everywhere, 
for 25 cents, postpaid, by 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





HORSE AND HOVND 


By Roger D. Williams, Master of Foxhounds, Iroquois 
Hunt Club; Keeper Foxhound Stud Book; Director 
National Foxhunters’ Association; Official Judge 
Brunswick Hunt Club. 


“Horse and Hound” is encyclopedic in all that_per- 
tains to foxhunting. It has ge as follows: Hunt- 
ing. The Hunter. ce age Be Hunters. _Cross- 
Country Riding and Origin o < American Hound. 
Breeding and Raising Horses. The Kennel Scent. The 
Fox. ricks and Habits of the Fox. In the Field. 
Hunt Clubs. The style is clear and crisp, and every 
chapter abounds with hunting information. The work 
is profusely illustrated. Price, $2.50, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


the beautiful 
author’s wife. 
But it is needless to describe this book to 
readers of Forest AND STREAM. Those who 
read it as a serial will surely want the volume on 
the'r library shelves. Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


| FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,, 


Smith’s Ideal 


18-inch Knee Boot, DEAL, 10-inch lace, snd 


6-inch Moccasin ‘Bheosathave become the 
standard of all that is good in 


Hunting 


foot-gear. Now used 
by thousands — » 9 
lady or gentlem:n 
properly equippicd 
without a pair cf 
Smith’s Ideal Hur:- 
ing 


SHOES. 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill and 
the practical suggestions of hundreds of spori.- 
men. Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. SMITH & SON 


Manufacturers Shoe Specialties, 
Gymnasium and Sporting Shoes. 


600 North {3th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive selling agents of Ideal Hunting Shoes: Von Lengerke & 
D tmold for New York City and Brooklyn ; Von Lengerke & Antoine 
for Chicago, Ill. 


Sporting goods houses are invited to send for price and terms. 








When writing say you saw the adv. in Forest 
AND STREAM. 












CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest AND Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between 
American sportsmen. The editors invite communications 
on the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anony- 
mous communications will not be regarded. The editors 
are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year, $1.50 for six eee. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by exoress money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for 
six months, 

Foreign Bubowd tions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: ee s. Foreing terms: $4.50 per year; $2.25 
for six months, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 20 cents per agate line. Special rates for 
three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the line, 
fourteen lines to one inch, Advertisements should be 
received by Saturday previous to issue in which they 
are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must in- 
variably be accompanied by the money, or they will not 
be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per line, 
Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Instruction 

Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables, Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs. Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 15 cents. 
Three months, 13 times, 10 cents per line. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. 
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California Hunters Want Rain. 


Nov. 16.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The silence of the guns on the 
California duck marshes nowadays is evi- 
cence in itself of the poor shooting that sports- 
inen are having at present. With the exception 
of about one hour of shooting after sunrise at 
birds that have grown to know the difference 
between an animate and inanimate duck when 
i is resting on the water, the sport on the near- 
Ly marshes is very indifferent indeed. 
Well known sportsmen contend that the indi- 
cations for future sport near at hand cannot 
- construed as favorable, and that desultory 
< ooting will prevail throughout the season. 
ihe northern birds that have arrived within 
e past few weeks are only single birds moving 
ym place to place without disposition to settle 
ywhere. The weather in Oregon and Wash- 
gton is mild this year and the flight of birds 
California will be delayed until the heavy 
orms set in. 
The Suisun marsh is about the only locality 
the central part of the State which offers 
en fair sport. Members of a number of 
ibs secured limit bags there last Sunday, some 
them including very fair specimens of canvas- 
bicks and sprig. 
Quail shooting continues to be good, although 
re rain would improve it wonderfully. Ap- 
..rently the birds are unsettled, and all calcu- 
ions as to their whereabouts have proved 
roneous. Conditions will not improve until 
le heavy brush and thick cover has been 
thoroughly wetted down by the rains. Then it 
is thought the birds will be driven into perma- 
nent grounds, that is, into the more open coun- 
try and feeding places. As soon as this occurs 
the hunter will enjoy one of the best quail 
hunting seasons known in California, as the 
birds are very plentiful. A:T. B: 


San Francisco, Cal., 


+o 


BUDDHISTS AND CROCODILES. 


THERE is a curious and, I always think, pretty 
custom which Buddhist natives have on enter- 
ing a tank or other water where there are croco- 
diles. Many a time have I seen them do it when 
going into the tank to pick up duck and teal 
which have dropped in the water. The man 
wades in up to his waist, raises his hands up to 
his breast, making the fingers on both hands meet 
in the attitude of supplication, then bowing his 
head, he takes up a little water in each palm and 
scatters it on each side of him, muttering a 
prayer the while. This being accomplished he 
considers that he has charmed the water, and he 
wades, or if necessary swims, after the dead 
birds with perfect confidence. I have never seen 
any approach to an accident from this practice, 
but have always felt that it was a foolhardy one, 
and tried to dissuade men from attempting it.— 
The Asian. 





SKI-RUNNING 


This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for the use 
of the Ski Club of Great Britain. Being designed for 
the practical instruction of the reader, it is written in 


simple terms, and treats the subject thoroughly. Ski- 
runing opportunities are found in all parts of the 
United States where the snow falls and in Canada; and 


with an appreciation of the excitement and exhilaration 
of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become popular. 
The work is fully illustrated. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A ee on the Care of Dogs in Health and Disease. 
By S. Hammond (‘ ‘Shadow”’), author of “Training 


vs. Breskinn™ 161 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This work, from the pen of “Shadow,” will have a 
hearty welcome. It comes from one who writes from full 
kn owledge. “The results of more than fifty years of 


experience are here given,” writes the author, “and I 
assure the reader that no course of conduct is advised, 
no treatment recommended, no remedy prescribed, that 
kas not been thoroughly tried and teste by the writer, 
and is believed to be entirely trustworthy in every re- 
spect.” Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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R. E. P. 
SPORTING GOODS 
COMPANY 


Everything for the Sportsman—Guns, 
Ammunition, Fishing Tackle and Photo- 
graphic Supplies—We carry the largest 
assortment to be found on Long Island. 
Mail Orders filled same day as received, 
and express prepaid on goods sent within 


one hundred miles. 


1384N-86N Bedford Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone 241 Prospect 











s teel Fishing Rods 


A special Bristol for each kind of fishing 
and each Bristol adaptable to many kinds of 
fishing. No other rodso versatile. No other 
line of rods so complete. 20 years of Bristol 


success has made such a reputation for steel 
rods that every fisherman now knows that he 
must have a steel rod or be handicapped. 


But there’s no telling what kind of a rod 
you'll get unless you ask for a Bristol and sez 
that the name Bristol is on the handle. Every 
Bristol guaranteed three 
years. 
Beautiful illustrated 
Catalogue mailed 
free. 


THE HORTON 
MFG. CO. 
84 Horton St., 
Bristol, Conn., 
U.S.A. 





One Dozen 
Assorted 


TROUT FLI 
Split Bamboo Rods, 75c 


3 pieces, extra tip. Fly, 10 eet; Bait, 834 feet. 


I2c STEEL RODS 





Three 


piece D150 


Bait, 6, 7, 8, 834 feet; Fly, 9, 9%, 10,feet. 


Automatic Reel, $2.50 


Send for Catalogue (no charge) in which you will find everything in the Tackle Line. 


CHARLES DISCH, 


318 FULTON STREET, - 


~ BROOKLYN, N. Y 





REMINISCENCES OF 
SPORTSMAN. 


BY J. PARKER WHITNEY. 


A 


This is a volume of extraordinary interest. 


The author, who is a well known man of affairs, | 


and conspicuously successful in large business 
interests, has drawn from his life-long partici- 
pation in field-sports a thousand and one inci- 
dents worth the telling. The book is compelling 
in its hold on the reader; once begun it will not 
be put aside until finished. 468 pages. Price, 
$3.00 (postage, 25 cents). 
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American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grinnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This is the fourth and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other pages are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 
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Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
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Adventures with Indians and Game. 
By Dr. William Allen. Price, $2.15, postpaid. 


This is a pleasing narrative of adventures on the plains 
and in the Rocky Mountains. Indian ways and wars. 
hunting the bison, antelope, deer, cougar, grizzly bear. 
elk are all told interestingly and well. Fully illustratea. 
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| Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. 


By Rowland E. 


By Captain Adam H. Bogardus, Champion Wing Shot 
of the World, Smbeeden Hints for Skilled arks- 
men; Instruction for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and 
Habits of Game Birds; Flight and Resort of ne 
fowl; Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. Cloth, 444 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


“Field, Cover and Trap Shooting” is a book of instruc- 
tion, and of that best of all instruction, where the teacher 
draws from his own rich experience, incident, anecdote 
and moral to illustrate and emphasize his teaching. The 
scope of the book—a work of nearly 500 pages—is shown 
by this list of chapters: 

“Guns and Their Proper Charges. Pinnated Grouse 
Shooting. Late Pinnated Grouse —— Quail 
aeeene. Shooting the Woodcock. ¢ Sai e = 
Snipe hooting. Iden Plover. Curle one an 
a Wild Ducks and Western Duck Shooting. wal 
Geese, Cranes and Swans, Wild Turkey and Deer Shoot- 
ng The Art of Shooting on the Wing. Shooting Dogs 

reeding and Breaking. Pigeon Shooting—Trapshoot 


ing. 
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Our Booklet: SENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Sent free upon application. It helps to solve an ever recurring and yet unsovled problem. 


Send Rods and Reels for repairs now. 
later on when the busy season is here. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, U. S. A. 


Sole Agents for “H. L. Leonard” Rods. 
Perr err rr rer re eye | 


THOS. J. CONROY | 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine FishingTackle &SportingGoods | 70hn Street 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE New York 


REP PAI RS We make a specialty of repairing Fishing 


Tackle of all kinds and makes. 


Now is the time to have repairing done, as it is between seasons, and work can be given 
better attention than during the rush at springtime. Deal direct with the manufacturer, the only 
house in the business that own and conduct their own factory, which is on the premises. Avoid 
middlemen’s profits and place your work from the beginning into the hands of practical 


mechanics and anglers. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE, 
90-92 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, oiled omce a year, is a 

durable, well running reel. 
Patent Rubber and Nickel-Plated, Raised Pillar, 
Made in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear myname. No branch store in anycity. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


We can give them better attention now than 
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Houseboats and Houseboating 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purpose 
three objects: 





FIRST—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for’ enjoyment of 
houseboating life. 


SECOND—To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in 
- this country. 


v 
THIRD—To set forth the advantages and pleasures cf houseboating in so truthful a 
manner that others may become interested in the pastime. 3 
The book contains forty specially prepared articles by owners and designers cf well- 
known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with nearly 200 line and half-tone 
reproductions of plans and exteriors and interiors. A most interesting chapter is devoted 
to houseboating in England. 





Outdoor people, and, above all, city people, will be greatly interested in this volume. 
The people of the United States are turning more and more toward an open-air life in 
summer, yet the lands accessible to centers of civilization are being taken up and utilized 
so rapidly that they are each year growing more and more expensive. 


The work is printed on extra heavy paper, and is bound in olive green buckram. The 
price is $3.00 net. Postage 34 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 
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Shooting sali 


With or without collar 
Three Grades: 


$5 54.50 %6 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close-fitting, comfort - 
able and suitable for ail outdoor purposes. Made only in three 
colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogues. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 





Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of per- 


sonal experiences of hunting game in Canada. By T. 
R. Pattillo. 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinscn. Price, $1.25. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
H{uldah are two of the characters of the earlier books in 
the series, and the boy is young Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 
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| Gold ceo Cocktails 


are the most delicious cocktails known 
to man. 

Put up in protected packages conven- 
ient for the sportsman to pack and always 
ready to serve. 


Seven Kinds—Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Tom Gin and American. 


Quarts, pints, half-pints or by the case. 


Vermouth, Gin, 


On sale at all wine merchants and grocers. 
Be sure that the GOLD LION is on every package of 
Cocktails you buy. 


THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO. 
New York. 





Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
Six Months, $1.50. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


y ill be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
jx outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 


t.ste for natural objects. 
—Forest aNnp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


LET NEW JLRSEY ACT. 

[HE movement in behalf of better game laws 
‘rt New Jersey seems to be receiving the sup- 
p rt of sportsmen and of game protective asso- 
citions throughout the State. It is time that 
in the law should be made, for New 
J. rsey is now the only one of the North Atlantic 
coast States which still permits spring shoot- 
ii y and summer shooting. So long as the spring 
sliughter of wildfowl was lawful in New York 
aid Connecticut, New Jersey gunners could say 
that if they did not shoot ducks in the spring, 
citizens of the neighboring States would do so, 
aid that they would continue to insist on having 
their share of the fowl. This reasoning, so often 
used by gunners and anglers, has a certain plau- 
sibility to some minds, even though it is sel- 
fish, illogical and fallacious. Now, however, 
since New York and Connecticut have both pro- 
hibited spring shooting, even that poor argument 
is taken away from New Jersey. As for sum- 
mer shooting, that is a medieval relic that never 
has been, and never can be, justified or excused. 

The movement for better things was set on 
foot some weeks since at the meeting at Mont- 
clair, the outcome of which was the organization 
of the Association of New Jersey Sportsmen for 
the Protection and Propagation of Game, of which 
Mr. George Batten is president. At that meet- 
ing Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the Biological Survey, 
pointed out—as have often been pointed out be- 
fore—the dangers which threaten the game bird 
supply, and declared of the wildfowl that more 
birds are killed each year than are produced. 
The statement seems to have come at the psycho- 
logical moment, and to have appealed to his 
audience. It has made an’impression on New 
Jersey sportsmen at large, and various clubs and 
associations are taking up and discussing the 
matter very earnestly. It is reported that one 
or more bills will be introduced at the coming 
session of the. Legislature to remedy the exist- 
ing state of things. 

Dr, Fisher’s remarks about the wildfowl might 
have been made about almost any other species 
of game for the northern States of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Even if it is not the fact that every 
year more grouse, quail and woodcock are killed 
than are produced, it is certainly true the de- 
struction by gunners keeps the numbers of the 
upland game birds so near to the danger line 
that any slightly unfavorable set of natural con- 
ditions, which causes an unusual mortality—even 
though small—may so reduce the supply of birds 
as to threaten the extinction of the species and 
practically to put an end to the shooting, often 
for years. Under natural circumstances the loss 
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through these unfavorable conditions would be 
relatively small and perhaps would hardly be 
felt, or if felt, the natural increase would soon 
repair the loss; but with the supply of birds so 
small, the loss is relatively very large and years 
are required to make it up. 

In New England and New York quail are at 
present practically extinct. Even in New Jersey 
they are said to be scarce. Ruffed grouse, which 
usually hold their own so well, are reported to 
be extremely few in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. The woodcock 
by some sportsmen regarded as a mythical bird; 
something that their fathers used to know and 
rave over, but which the sons havé never seen. 
Dr. Fisher’s able paper on “Two Vanishing 
Birds’—the woodcock and the woodduck—tells 
of the causes which have brought about the long 
bill’s scarcity. 

New Jersey in its time was a great game State. 
There the heath hen and the wild turkey ling- 
ered long. There Frank Forrester shot, and told 
so delightfully of his shooting and of the plenti- 
tude of birds. But the game of a thickly settled 
State like New Jersey cannot stand continuous 
decimation, and unless new laws and good laws 
are passed and enforced, New Jersey will before 
long find herself in like plight with-her sister 
States to the North—almost without game. 


is 


THE SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION. 


THERE is to be held in this city during the 
Christmas holidays, beginning Dec. 23, a sports- 
man’s show which is of unusual interest. It 
has been characteristic of all such shows in the 
past that they have been commercial in their 
purposes; exhibitions in which certain attractions 
should draw the public to the show, in order that 
they might there be induced to look at the ex- 
hibits of their wares made by dealers in guns, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, boats and other arti- 
cles used by sportsmen. The coming show, we 
believe, is not commercial in its purposes. It is 
intended rather to be entertaining. The public 
is to be shown things that will interest it and 
will teach it useful and helpful facts, while the 
trade exhibits are to be subordinate to the public 
interests. The character of the men who are in- 
terested in the holding of this sportsmen’s exhi- 
bition confirms this statement. They are men 
especially interested in the preservation of game, 
fish and forests, scientific men connected with 
the Bureau of Forestry in Washington, with the 
New York Zoological Society in New York city, 
and with the National Association of Audubon 
Societies covering the whole country. 

The purpose of this sportsman’s show then is 
to show to the people at large the attractive 
features of the outdoor life and the value to the 
community of the forests, the fish, the game and 
the birds. It will have its commercial side, but 
that side will be subsidiary to the exhibition 
side. The features attractive to the public will 
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come first, and be first in evidence; but the trade 
exhibits will also be present and will be where 
those who wish to see them can readily find them. 

This sportsman’s exhibition will differ from all 
those held in the past, in the fact that it is not 
held for the purpose of making money for any- 
one. If money should be made over and above 
expenses that money will be used for the pur- 
pose of holding another show similar in character 
next year or to forward in such ways as may be 
deemed best the interests to which the society 
is devoted. In other words, the men who have 
subscribed funds to hold this show have not done 
it for the benefit of their own pockets, but for 
the enlightenment of the public and the further- 
ing of the protection of natural things in North 
America. An exhibition of this kind, held for 
such a purpose, will appeal to all the best sports- 
men of America, and is likely to receive support 
and help on every hand. 


TROUT AND IRRIGATION DITCHES. 


THE attention of every person inté@rested in 
fish protection is called to Dr. Henshall’s paper 
on “Inland Fish and Fish Food,” which appears 
in another column. There is absolutely no rea- 
sonable excuse for neglect to screen the heads 
of all irrigation ditches. The one generally given 
—that screens soon become clogged with vege- 
table matter—does not apply to all seasons; 
furthermore, several simple and inexpensive de- 
vices are available, and some one of these should 
be used. Dr. Henshall’s own device is available 
to any person who will take the trouble to make 
it, as it is not patented. 

The situation is this: If trout can go from 
their native streams into the irrigation ditches 
without hindrance, in time they may pass into 
the smaller branch ditches and eventually find 
their way into the fields whence the water from 
the larger ditches is turned and left to spread 
and sink into the dry soil. How many trout are 
destroyed in this way it is impossible to even 
guess, for large numbers may be stranded at 
night and picked up by nocturnal prowlers. So 
many are seen in daylight, however, as to leave 
no doubt about the harm done by leaving the 
intakes of ditches unscreened. 

Dr. Henshall has pointed out the further dan- 
ger threatening the trout of the Western States 
through the opening of the great irrigation sys- 
tems provided by the Government. The least 
that can be said is that it is a great pity for the 
Government to neglect any of its opportunities 
to save the game fish it is propagating and dis- 
tributing at large expense to the people. 

The companies that control the larger ditches 
are apathetic, as are also many of the land 
owners who obtain water from company ditches. 
Hence it is in legislative enactment that relief 
must be looked for, unless indeed Congress ¢an 
be persuaded to assist in a work that is of im- 
portance to every citizen of every State. 
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Primitive Bows and Arrows 


Their Character and Uses in North America 
and the Wounds Caused by Them 


MONG artists and even among ethnolo- 
gists there seems to be great doubt as to 


just how the bow case and quiver were 
A long strap running from a point some- 
what below the top of the quiver passed over the 
chest and left shoulder and was attached to the 
bow case still further below the mouth of the 
quiver. 


carried. 


Under ordinary circumstances the left 
shoulder supported the burden, the end of the 
bow and the feathered end of the arrows being 
above, or at the wearer’s left shoulder, and so 
within ready reach of the bowman’s right hand. On 
foot journeys, however, when every effort was 
madé to distribute the weight in such fashion 
that the man should feel it least, the loop usu- 
ally passing over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm was so shifted that it passed 
across the upper part of the chest and about both 
the shoulder. Incase of a sudden call for the use 
of the bow, a quick motion of both shoulders 
swung bow case and quiver around in front of 
the man, so that the supporting strap now hung 
on his right shoulder, and bow and arrows were 
immediately in front of him, and in fact almost 
between his legs. The bow was now drawn 
from the case, one end rested upon the ground 
and was braced against the hollow of the left 
foot, the right knee bent the bow, while the 
string was slipped up to its nock; almost with 
the same motion half a dozen arrows were 
drawn from the quiver and held some in the left, 
but two or three in the right hand, and the man 
was ready to fight. 

As has been said, the arrow was a compli- 
cated instrument. In its simplest form it con- 
sisted of a straight rod, notched at one end for 
bow-string, and with a point for piercing, or 
an enlargement for stunning; but in order to 
make it fly well, something was needed to 
steady it, and this, as we know, was furnished 
by the feathers, which were attached close to 
the notched end. Commonly, these were three 
in number, but in some cases were only two, 
and, as will elsewhere be shown, sometimes 
but a single feather was used. For the most 
part the arrows of the United States Indians 
were single pieces of wood; yet in the North- 
west, and sometimes in the far North, there was 
another type of arrow where the shaft consisted 
of twe pieces, the second being called the fore- 





(Concluded from page 810.) 


shaft, and being laid into the anterior part of 
the shaft. 

While it would be difficult to say which was 
the more important part of the arrow, since 
each combined with all the others to make a 
perfect weapon, it may at least be seen that 
for the purpose of providing food, and of war, 
no arrow would be of much avail without a 
head. The Indians depended for flesh food 
largely on their arrows, and though capturing 
the large animals on which they subsisted by 
means of traps, as elsewhere explained, they 
used their arrows to kill the captured animals. 
except where these were so small that they could 


be killed with clubs and sticks. Arrows with 





Skull of Cavalryman pierced by Comanche Arrow Point 
in a fight near Fort Concho, Texas. 


fire-hardened wood points and with enlarged 
heads were employed by children and growing 
boys to kill birds, but for the use of adults 
something more efficient than these was needed, 
and this was found in sharpened points of flint 
stone. Such points are turned up in great num- 
bers by the plow to-day, and their extreme 
abundance shows very clearly how numerous 
they must have been in old times, and how uni- 
versal was the industry of arrow making. Be- 
sides such stone points, the arrows were often 
headed with fragments of bone, of antler, with 
strong thorns, hammered pieces of copper, and, 
in later times, with brass, bits of tin, bent into 
long cones and fitted around the point of the 
arrow, and finally with pieces of sheet-iron, at 
first made by the Indians themselves, and later 


stamped out by means of a die and sent out by 
the white men as articles of trade. 

Of all these materials we may imagine bone 
to have been the least effective, since bone is 
brittle, and if ground down to a flat thin surface 
it would be very likely to be shattered if with 
great force it struck the rib or any other larger 
bone of the animal. The manufacture of the 
arrow called for the exercise of many different 
operations, and within the same tribe there were 
great differences in the arrows, depending on 
the skill with which they were made. Not all 
men could make arrows, and among those who 
were known as arrow makers there was much 
difference in the product. The arrow makers 
of each tribe adapted to their use those ma- 
terials which long experience had taught were 
best suited for the work, and those men who 
made the best arrows were proud of their skill 
and were highly respected for it by their fellows. 
With no better implements than hammers of 
stone, punches of bone, sharp stones for cutting 
and scraping, the sinew and the glue taken from 
the larger animals, the feathers procured from 
birds, the straight shaft of the chosen wood, 
the coloring material of. mineral and vegetable 
matter, and the point of stone or bone, they 
completed the tool which in peace provided 
them with food, and in war was their most 
efficient protection against their enemies. 

As in the case of the bow, abundant material 
for making arrows was always kept on hand. 
The straight shoots of the proper wood were 
gathered, roughly trimmed down, tied together 
in bundles, and put away to dry as straight as 
possible. When the time came for their use, 
they were taken out, scraped smooth, and 
straightened by the use of an implement of bone 
or horn, which was pierced with two or three 
holes, a little larger than the diameter of an 
arrow shaft. The shaft was held in the leit 
hand, and the straightener in the right. The 
arrow maker passed the shaft through one of 
the holes, and then by a sidewise motion of the 
straightener he bent the shaft a little to make 
it straight. This operation was repeated 
throughout the whole length of the shaft until 
it was approximately straight, the arrow maker 
frequently sighting along the shaft and working 
over it unt:] satisfied with it. In this way he 
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Ancient Skull pierced by flint arrow point (Illinois). 






went over the whole bundle of arrow shafts, 
which were then again firmly bound together 
in ord. r that they might still remain straight. 

Next he took two flat rectangular slabs of 
sandstone, in each of which a rounded groove 
slightly larger than half the diameter of the shaft 
had been picked, and placing the shaft in one 
of these grooves, and covering it by the other, 
he held the two blocks of stone in his left hand, 
and pulled and pushed the shaft back and forth 
with his right. In this way the shafts were re- 
duced and rounded to about the proper size, 
precisely as the man of to-day, by the use of a 
piece of sandpaper, might bring a cylindrical 
stick down to the size desired. The arrow was 
now ready for the final reduction. In a rib or 
the dorsal spine of some large animal a hole 
had been drilled, circular in shape, and of the 
precise size which the arrow shaft was to be. 
Holding the bone in the left hand, the arrow 
maker introduced the end of the shaft into this 
hole, and by a twisting motion passed it through 
the hole for its full length, thus forming a shaft 
that was precisely cylindrical and absolutely 
smooth. The shaft was now cut off to its 
proper length, and the notch was cut for the 
bow-string, while a sharp and jagged stone was 
used to saw Out a narrower resting place for the 
stone point. 

Previous to the attachment of the feathers 
the shaft was channeled by two grooves, com- 
monly pressed into it by a blunt-pointed stone 
implement, or again by means of a bone, 
through which a hole had been drilled, circular 
except for protection on one side. One of the 
grooves was commonly straight, the other 
twisted or zig-zag. Various explanations have 
been given of the use of these grooves; some 
saying that they were to admit the flowing of 
the blood from the wound, others that the 
grooves caused the arrow to cling more firmly 
m the flesh. 

The feathers had already been prepared. 
They were commonly, yet not always, taken 
tom the wings or tail of birds of prey. In 
nodern times they were always split, so that a 
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t Skull pierced by flint arrow point (California). 
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portion of the shaft might be closely applied to 
the arrow shaft, the vane standing out at right 
angles to it. The feathers were commonly from 
two to four inches in length, but they differed 
greatly in the various tribes. Some ceremonial 
arrows, used in games or exhibitions, had very 

Icrg feathers. In others the feathers were quite 
short. 

In applying the feathers to the shaft the upper 
ends were attached by touching them with glue, 
and they were then wrapped to the shaft with 
wet sinew, laid on by revolving the arrow, while 
the hand which paid out the sinew thread was 
held motionless. The extremities of the feathers 
toward the notch for the bowstring were at- 
tached in the same way, and often a drop of 
glue was applied to the shaft of the feather, half 
way between the two ends, and this pressed 
against the arrow shaft kept the feather in its 
place throughout its length. 

The method of feathering the arrow already 
given is that of modern times. Further back, 
yet still within the traditional period, were other, 
more primitive, fashions of feathering. In what 
was perhaps the earliest known, the arrows were 
not provided with feathers at all, but a little be- 
low the shaft, the wood of the shaft was shaved 
up from the notch toward the head, all around 
the circumference of the cylindrical rod. the 
shavings being left sticking out from the arrow 
shaft. It is clear that if this were done at the 
proper point—and sometimes it was done at two 
points on the shaft—such bushy protrusions 
would tend to make the arrow fly more steadily 
and more straight than would a naked shaft. 
Arrows of this type have been used by children 
within the past fifty or sixty years, and it is 
interesting to note that we have independent 
accounts of them from different tribes. 

It seems probable that the first arrows with 
feathers followed immediately after this form. 
I am told that the earliest feathered arrows of 
some of the plains tribes carried two feathers, 
opposite to one another. ‘These feathers were 
not split and carefully applied, as are those of 
the present day, but the whole feather was used, 
and while one vane was crushed against the 
shaft. the other stood up at right angles to the 
shaft. The feather was now lashed in place at 
its upper and lower ends. For a time this 
method of feathering was in use, and served its 
purpose, but at length some genius among the 
primitive people is said to have suggested a 
new and better method. A feather was taken— 
as long as could be had—and was twisted about 
the arrow in a spiral, being lashed to the shaft 
with sinew at the upper and lower ends. This 
mode of feathering, like other early fashions, 
has been in use by children within compara- 
tively recent times. 

To complete the weapon and make it efficient, 
only the head was now needed. This, as has 
been said, was commonly of stone, preferably of 
flint. Since each arrow head required a great 
deal of labor to make it efficient, these stone 
points were highly valued. The material used 
varied with the locality; sometimes points were 
of obsidian or volcanic glass, sometimes of flint 
or quartzite, and some of much softer rock. 
The points made of the very hard rock were 
chipped out with much care and labor; those of 
softer stone might be ground into shape. 

In many localities good material for arrow 
points was hard to find, and certain tribes, 
which possessed such material in their range, 








Skull of White Man pierced by iron arrow point, near 
the Pecos River, in Texas, in 1870. 


often traded blocks of this stone to other tribes; 
so that to-day hundreds of miles from any lo- 
cality where obsidian may be found, one may 
sometimes come upon a few flakes lying on the 
ground, which show him where some ancient ar- 
row maker had been working with this material 
which had come from so far away. 

It was a common practice for the arrow 
maker, before beginning work on a block of 
hard rock from which he intended to knock off 
the flakes which were to become arrow points 
or knives, to sweat the block by burying it in 
wet earth and then building a fire over it. The 
object of this was to make evident all cracks 
and checks in the stone, so that allowance might 
be made for them when the time came for 
working it. 

If the block was large the workman placed it 
on the ground on a piece of parfleche between 
his knees, and knocked off the chips one by 
one, turning the block as he worked, and finally 
reversing it, and then knocking off the flakes 
from that portion that had previously rested on 
the ground. Methods of treating smaller blocks 
are indicated in the accompanying figures after 
Messrs. Holmes and Walter Hough. 

Some of these flakes were not suitable for ar- 
row heads; some were adapted for knives, 
others could be used only as scrapers, or to 
serve as blades to be lashed to the flesher. 
Those likely to make good arrow heads were 
perhaps still further reduced by light blows of 
a small hammer until they were roughly shaped. 
All this was the preparatory and the rough 
work. The opportunity for the arrow maker to 
show his skill followed. Taking in the palm 
of the left hand a piece of buckskin large enough 
to cover it and protect it while holding the sharp 
flint, he fitted to the other hand a piece of hide, 
something like a sail-maker’s palm, and used 
for the same purpose. He now took a tool 
about four inches long, a straight piece of deer 
or antelope horn, or a bone sometimes naked 
or again set in a handle of wood, and pressing 
the point of this tool against the side of the 





Ancient Human Vertebra pierced by quartz arrow point 
(Dakota). 
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piece of flint held in the other hand, he flaked 
off successive chips, one after another, until 
one side of it was straight, when he passed to 
the other. 

Mr. H. C. Dulog, in a communication made 
some years ago to FOREST AND STREAM, gave 
a capital description of this operation, which I 
may here quote. He says: 

“At the base of Mount Uncle Sam, on the 
west of Clear Lake, California, there is a tract 
of two or three miles in extent covered with 
fragments of obsidian. 

“With material so plentiful the surrounding 
Indians are careful to choose only those pieces 
best shaped by nature for that purpose; but 
at places distant from the source of supply, 
obsidian, which is often brought in large blocks, 
is chipped off in flakes from around a central 
core by blows of a rock. 

“The old expert put on his left hand a piece 
of buckskin, with a hole. cut in it to let the 
thumb pass through, something like the ‘palm’ 
used by sailmakers. This was of course to pro- 
tect his hand while at work. In his right hand 
he took a tool of bone ground down to a blunt 
point. These tools, made often from the leg 
bone of a deer, are assorted in sizes, large ones 
being used for coarse work and ‘small ones for 
fine work. 

“A piece of obsidian of the right size was 
held in the Jeft hand, then the right thumb was 
pressed on the top of the stone, while the point 
of the bone was strongly pressed against the 
under edge of the proposed arrow head, and a 
little splinter of obsidian worked off. The 
operation was similar to the opening of a can 
with one of the old-fashioned can openers that 
work without leverage. Oftentimes material is 
spoiled in the sharpening. Around deserted 
camps piles of rejected fragments are sometimes 


Arrows used in actual war. 


From the Army Medical Museum. 


found, either broken in putting on the edge or 
not being near enough the desired shape to pay 
for working up. 

“A good deal of the sharpener’s work, too, 
consisted in freshening up the edges of points 
blunted by use. 

“One arrow head, wheather-worn by exposure, 
was shown me, with a border of fresh fractures 
extending from one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch in from the edge, where the sharpener’s 
tool had been. 

“There results from this process a serrated 
edge, which in the best specimens is beautifully 
fine and regular, but in rougher tools is often 
coarse. The old workman-was careful of his 
stock in trade, and rolled up the fruit of his in- 
dustry in a piece of ragged blanket to prevent 
its being injured while in transit from place to 
place.” 

Often the arrow maker of the plains, instead 
of using buckskin protector for the palm of 
either hand, placed the arrow head on a wad 
of buffalo hair, and held a cushion of the same 
in the right hand, and pressed the handle of his 
tool against this. 

Stone arrow heads vary greatly in shape and 
size. Some are very small, others are large, 
the larger ones probably being lance-heads. 
Some are fine and delicate, while others are very 
rough and coarse. Some arrow heads are 
roughly triangular in shape; sometimes an 
isosceles triangle, the shorter side being inserted 
in the notch in the point of the arrow shaft; 
but often a short shank was worked out for at- 
tachment to the shaft. This shank, or, if there 
was no shank, the middle of the short side of the 
triangle, was set into a notch in the shaft, 
fastened by glue, and made still more secure by 
being whipped in place by wet threads of sinew. 

The arrows belonging to the same Indian 


Most of them were removed from wounds by the operating surgeons. 


were all alike; the same in length, in feathering, 
and, as nearly as might be, in the head. More- 
over, on his arrows each man had his private 
mark of ownership, so that wherever this ar- 
This 
was an important matter, especially in_ hunt 
ing, where the only way of identifying the game 
that he had killed might be by the arrow which 
remained in it. These private marks usually 
consisted of some fashion of painting, but some- 
times, also, of some arrangement of feathers on 
the shaft. There was a general similarity among 
all the arrows used by a tribe, so that an arrow 
found on the prairie could usually be identified 
by an Indian, who would see that it had been 
manufactured by the Snakes, the Crows, the 
Cheyennes, or whoever it might be. 

It is well understood that all the cutting in- 
struments of the primitive Americans were of 
stone, and all were made substantially as these 
arrow heads were made, and differed from them 
chiefly in size and shape. Many of the knives 
were short, and were completed by fixing them 
into a wooden handle, either by some form of 
lashing or by some adhesive mixture, but some 
knives were long and had a stone handle. Lance- 
heads were like large arrow points and wert 
commonly lashed to the end of a stick or pole, 
and used for thrusting. All these ancient stone 
cutting and piercing instruments passed out 0! 
use immediately after the Indians obtained 
metal, and have now been largely lost. Sue 
of them as still remain in the possession of the 
Indians have taken on a ceremonial or sacred 
character, and are largely used as amulets oF 
protective charms, and are worn about the neck 
or tied on the hair or are wrapped up in the 
sacred bundle of the mystery men. ; 

In skilled hands the power of the bow and its 


row was seen he would know it again. 


arrow was something quite beyond the powef of 
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= 
modern belief. As I have more than once said, 
the archer could discharge his arrows more 
rapidly and with greater certainty of hitting his 
mark within a distance of forty or fifty yards 
than the average man could use a modern re- 

At game the weapon was discharged 

at short range, because the Indian had 
nt patience, was a good hunter, and meant 

every shot tell. Moreover, an animal 
was only wounded might carry away the 
so that it could not be recovered, and 
rrows were hard to get and so valuable, 

wished to lose one. In war, on the other 
he bow’s range was great. Indians would 
ose their shafts at enemies several hun- 
ards distant, aiming the arrow well up- 
o that its range might be great and it 
all among the enemy. At such a distance 
no attempt was made to aim at an in- 

object, but the arrow was sent more 
at random, and followed with the eye, 
a general notion of where it struck might 

and a subsequent shaft might be sent 
fectively. Men have pointed out to me 
on the prairie five hundred yards dis- 
d have told me that in war they would 
ith their bows at that distance. In hunt- 
1 at close range, it was not uncommon 
man to send his arrow clear through a 

and I have recorded several instances 
nen have killed two buffaloes running 
side with a single arrow. I do not doubt 
the ability of an Indian to send an arrow head 
through an ordinary telegraph pole, four or five 
inches in diameter, and the old writers tell us 
that the Spaniards, though protected by armor, 
were often killed by arrows. 

How efficient these arms were in war is shown 
in an extremely interestingly paper in the Ameri- 
can Ornithologist, N. S., Vol. 3, 1901, written by 
the late Thomas Wilson. The cuts which follow 
are largely taken from that paper, and are full 
of interest. I owe thanks for them to Mr. T. 
W. Hodge, the editor of that journal, and to the 
U. S. National Museum. Many ancient human 
skeletons have been discovered which show traces 
of wounds. Those taken from the cave at Cro- 
Magnon show such indications as do other an- 
cient bones found at other points in France. 
Among these are some which have arrow points 
still sticking in the bones, such as the human 
vertebra and tibia, here figured, both prehistoric, 
and both pierced by a flint point. Cases such 
as this are not uncommon. One of the illustra- 
tions an ancient skull from California 
pierced by a flint arrow point; another an ancient 
vertebra, from an Indian mound near Fort Wads- 
worth, Dakota, and the white quartz arrow point 
is seen still in it. New bone had formed about 
the wound, showing that the man did not imme- 
diately die, but survived for some months at 
least. Another ancient skull, from Henderson 
county, Ill, is pierced by a stone arrow point, 
and another not figured, from a Missouri mound 
shows a wound over the orbit which broke away 
and destroyed much of the bone there. The 
Weapon by which the wound was made of course 
is not known, but from the small size of the 
wound, and its considerable depth, it seems quite 
clear that it was an arrow head. 

_ The two large figures of spear heads sticking 
in human bones came from Kentucky. In one 
Case the spear head is 3% inches long and 1% 
Inches wide; it is sticking in the pelvis. The 
second specimen is 4 inches long by 13 inches 
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OPERATIONS IN ARROW 
1. Knocking off flint chins from block, one person op «rating. 
working a flint chip with the flaking tool. 


wide, and the bone it pierced is conjectured to 
be the head of the thigh bone. 

Not a few cases of arrow wounds and their 
treatment have been reported by U. S. surgeons 
serving in the Indian country during war times. 
Arrow wounds piercing brain, heart or spinal 
column are of course quite certain to be fatal, 
but there are many cases on record where arrows 
have passed clear through the lungs, and men 
have recovered and apparently been as well as 
ever. It is noticed by Surgeon J. H. Bill, in the 
American Journal of Medical Science, that owing 
to the rapidity with which the American In- 
dians discharged their arrows, an individual re- 
ceiving one wound is almost sure to receive 
others. The records of army surgeons tend to 
confirm this statement. For example, in the fall 
of 1867 a private in the 31st Infantry, while a 
few hundred yards from camp at Fort Steven- 
son, Dakota, received three severe wounds from 
Indian arrows. One of these passed through 
the neck, another through the fleshy portion of 
the right forearm, and the third pierced the left 
forearm near the elbow. Near Camp Lincoln, 
in Arizona, in the autumn of 1868, a private in 
the 14th Infantry received a gun shot wound in 
the upper portion of the left arm, a cut from an 
arrow in the left ear, two flesh wounds from 
arrows, two arrow wounds in the right knee, 
one gun shot wound in the right elbow, and 
another through the richt hand. 

Nat Crabtree, a well known citizen of Mon- 


MAKING, 


2. Same, two persons operating. 3, 4 and 5, 
6. Attaching head to the arrow. 


tana, while out looking for cattle in April, 1868, 
received nine arrow wounds. He was taken to 
Camp Cook and died shortly afterward. 

Many more cases might be reported, all of 
them of more or less interest. The Surgeon- 
General of the U. S. Army, in a circular issued 
in August, 1891, reports eighty-three cases of 
arrow wounds, of which twenty-six proved fatal. 
Of these fatal cases nearly all involved wounds 
in the three great cavities or in the larger bones 
or joints. 

Within the United States there is now no 
locality where the bow and the arrow are used 
for other purposes than amusement, but in the 
far north arrows are still used to kill game, 
though even now they are being superseded— 
and very rapidly—by the white man’s firearm. 
Aleuts and Eskimos, however, still use for the 
capture of fish and birds, arrows to which are at- 
tached long slender sinew strings, which, drag- 
ging behind the creature struck by the arrow, 
tend to retard its progress and to tire it out. 

We may fancy that a day when the small In- 
dian boy shall give up his toy bow and arrow 
is far distant, and succeeding generations of 
such boys will hunt ground squirrels and rab- 
bits and little birds in the bush with the same 
patient ardor that their ancestors used, though 
with constantly less and less success. But as 
a practical weapon in warfare and in hunting 
the bow and the arrow in North America have 
forever passed out of existence. . 
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The Raccoon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see that Professor Davis has been experi- 
menting with raccoons, and has found that 
they are very expert at undoing fastenings. If 
he had ever trapped raccoons, he would have 
known this without experimenting. 

A coon seems to be a composite animal, 
made up of parts of bear, fisher and monkey, 
with considerable devil thrown in for luck. 
He can use his forepaws as handily as a mon- 
key, and what he cannot undo with his hands, 
he can gnaw off with his teeth. As Miss Mur- 
free—Charles Egbert Craddock—says in one 
of her stories, he has “a great deal. of head 
stuffing.” Any one who disbelieves in original 
sin had better keep a raccoon for a pet or try 
trapping them. 

In captivity they are extremely cleanly, often 
washing their hands and always washing every 
kind of food, except eggs, before eating. Rac- 
coons know all about eggs without any teach- 
ing. One will take a hen’s egg, and lying on 
his back will toss it up and catch it, as if it 
were a ball until, becoming tired of this amuse- 
ment, he will hold it in the left hand, and by 
tapping it lightly with one nail will drill a 
small hole in one end and then suck the con- 
tents. Their holding capacity is considerable, 
as I have known a tame one which got loose 
to kill a setting hen and suck thirteen eggs. 
In this case thirteen was an unlucky number 
for the owner of the hen. 

Some of the things I have seen done with 
traps by raccoons nearly equal what is told 
of the performances of the carcajou in a re- 
cent number of Forest Aanp STREAM. There is 
no doubt but some raccoons know that a tran 
is dangerous as well as a fox knows it; yet, in- 
stead of avoiding it, as a fox does, they will 
often entirely uncover one by picking off all 
the leaves or moss with which it is covered, 
sometimes even turning the trap entirely 
around. When trapped they seem to know 
just how the trap is fastened. If it is staked, 
they will at once gnaw the stake off. If tied, 
they will cut the fastening. If secured to a 
root they will soon find out what needs cutting. 
If the trap is hitched so that they cannot get 
away with it, they will brace both hindfeet 
against the trap, if caught by a forefoot, and 
if the bone is broken, will pull the foot off. 
If the bone is not broken, they will cut the 
foot off with their teeth. I have had one cut 
off his hindfoot. I have had them do things 
which, like the doings of the carcajou, are 
almost beyond belief. I once had a large two- 
spring otter trap set for mink behind a stum»n 
.on the sea wall of a lake. On looking. at it 
I found only one spring and the chain. The 
rest of the trap I discovered down on the 
beach near the water, with a part of a weasel 
in it. The raccoon had not been in the trap, 
but in trying to get the weasel, he had taken 
off one nut, and as it was the nut which held 
the chain spring, he had thus got the trap 
clear. Sometimes an animal in a trap, by 
worrying around, may accidentally get a nut 
off, but usually, after being used for years, 
they get so firmly rusted on that it is very 
hard for a man to remove one. 

The same fall that this happened I had a 
very large trap set on an immense pine log. 
The log was partly decayed, and was covered 
with moss on the top, and I cut a shallow 
scarf and covered the trap neatly with moss. 
I sprinkled some muskrat liver on the moss 
and scented it with beaver oil. The log was 
so high that the chain would not reach to the 
ground, and I slipped the ring on to a very 
hard, dry maple pole some six feet long, 
wedged it and withed the other end to -a 
standing bush. The first time I looked at it 
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the trap had been turned entirely round and 
the covering removed. This was what I 
should not have liked to do myself, as the trap 
was set to spring easily. The next time I 
looked at it, the same thing had been re- 
peated. The next time I looked, my line the 
trap was gone. The withe at the further end 
had been cut and then the end of the seasoned 
hardwood pole had been gnawed off and the 
trap and coon were gone. After searching 
some time, I found him dead in a bunch of 
brush, where he had become entangled. He 
proved to be one whose left fore-leg I had 
taken in a trap a month or more before. It 
seemed almost incredible that he could lift that 
heavy trap and turn it around without spring- 
ing it, with only one hand to do it with; but 
he was taken in the act, so there was no doubt 
but it was done by him. 

Raccoons love the vicinity of water, where 
they catch frogs and pick up some dead fish. 
In their habits they greatly resemble bears, 
and, like bears, they eat any kind of flesh or 
fish and most sorts of berries, nuts and grain; 
but, unlike bears, they do not remain steadily 
in their dens, but often, at any time in winter 
when there is a warm spell or a thaw, they will 
come out and travel for miles, sometimes going 
into open water to dig for frogs. A number 
of times when there were several feet of snow, 
I have caught them in traps set for otter, both 
in springs and in water too swift to freeze. 
Although I never trapped coon purposely, be- 
cause they are not worth it, I have caught 
them in traps set for nearly everything else. 
One of the most comical sights I ever saw was 
a large coon caught by both forefeet in a 
beaver trap. He was standing on his hind- 
feet, turning the trap first one way and then 
another, seeming to be studying what it was 
that had caught him. 

I see that Prof. Davis intends trying the 
capability of the coons to distinguish color 
and shape by putting food in boxes of various 
shapes and colors. I would suggest that rac- 
coons have noses, and that if one were blind- 
folded, he would find anything he wished to 
eat, no matter in what colored or shaped box 
it was put. What he knows about color or 
shape may be a question, but what he does not 
know about getting anything he wants to eat 
is not worth knowing. Many Harpy. 





Oberlander’s Buffalo Hunt. 


Last week we published a note from a cor- 
respondent, telling of the authorized killing of 
two buffalo bulls in the pasture near Fort 
Yellowstone, Wyo., by a foreigner. In the 
same issue with that note we had hoped to 
print an authoritative account of the details 
of the occurrence, but the receipt of this ac- 
count was delayed, and it is now given below: 

“The buffalo herd, excepting two bulls, was 
moved from the pasture at Mammoth Hot 
Springs on Oct. 12, to the larger and better 
pasture at Rose Creek, in the Lamar valley, 
about thirty-five miles from Mammoth. The 
two bulls were those originally brought into 
the park by Buffalo Jones. They were old, 
had become fierce, dangerous and unmanage- 
able, and prevented other bulls from serving 
the cows. They were eliminated from the 
herd with much difficulty, and left in the 
Mammoth pasture, to be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of. .They were duly advertised for sale 
or trade for heifers. Mr. Howard Eaton’s 
bid was two heifers in exchange for the bulls, 
provided an educated German who desired 
one to be mounted as a specimen for a Ger- 
man museum should be permitted to kill them 
in the pasture. The head and robe of the 
other he desired for his own home. In case 
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Mr. Eaton failed to secure the heifers, a py 
was fixed which was three-fold that of any 
other bid offered. 

“The buffalo were killed under t! 


Super- 
vision of Mr. Eaton, who is known to be thor 
oughly reliable. The German is said ‘o haye 
made a poor showing at marksmanship, g9 
that three deliberate shots at close range were 
required to kill the first animal and two to 
kill the second. 

“Criticisms are said to have been made by 
some ladies about cruelty to animals, and it 
was reported that a certain gentlema:: threat. 
ened to write up a romance about a ‘foreigner’ 
being granted the privilege of killing buffalo 
in the Yellowstone National Park. 

“Lieut. Cunningham, of the Eighth Cavalry, 
was present and witnessed the killine of the 


first buffalo. What he said of it agrees with 
the statement made by Mr. Howard Eaton, 
The German stood on a knoll, the buffalo in 
a depression. The German had a large double. 
barreled rifle with hair trigger, and through 
nervousness fired both barrels simultaneously, 
The buffalo walked about twenty paces and an- 
other shot was fired. The buffalo then walked 
about five paces, when the final shot killed 
him. Lieut. Cunningham was not present at 
the killing of the second buffalo. 

“The meat was saved for the hounds that 
are kept in the park for the extermination of 
mountain lions.” 


Audubon’s Birds of America. 


Next week there is to be sold at the Ander- 
son auction rooms in Twenty-ninth street, in 
New York, a copy of Audubon’s monumental 
work “The Birds of America.” This, as is 
well known, is the most extraordinarily beau- 
tiful, scientific and artistic work on American 
birds that has ever been published. Its plates 
are double elephant folio, 435 in number, and 
bound in four volumes, in half morocce wi‘! 
gilt tops. With it will be sold the five royal 
octavo volumes of “The Ornithological Biog- 
raphy” by the same author, which describe the 
birds figured in the plates. 

“The Birds of America” was published be- 
tween 1827 and 1835. The size of the plates is 
about 37%x27% inches. In the 435 plates, 
printed from copper and hand-colored, there 
are 1,065 figures. The five volumes of the 
Ornithological Biography average more than 
600 pages to the volume, the whole being about 
3,000 pages, in which there are ‘many wood 
cuts, chiefly, however, drawings of parts of 
birds. 

It is believed that but a single copy of the 
original folio edition of “The Birds of Ameri- 
ca” has been publicly sold in this country for 
many years. This copy brought about $4,000 
for the nine volumes, plates and texts. It is 
not surprising that the work should bring such 
a high price. Its great beauty makes it de- 
sirable to any one, and its rarity especially 
commends it to collectors and those who can 
purchase fine books. Many persons who have 
given the matter attention, believe that no 
more than 175 copies of the work were ever 
issued, and of these many have been destroyed 
by various accidents, or broken up and sep- 
arated by people who were ignorant of the 
work’s great value. All ornithologists will b 
interested to learn the price brought by “Thy 
Birds of America.” 


THE CAMPER’S FRIEND. 


Pure Milk is desirable wherever you camp. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always 
opens up perfectly fresh, pure and satisfactory. 
It is the first item thought of by the veteram 
camper.—Adv. 
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Skunks Common and Exceptional. 


Oweco, N. Y., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There are skunks and skunks; some 
common and some exceptional. The ones, 
and especially that particular one which Mr. 
Julian Burroughs referred to in a late number 
of. your Magazine, were the common lot, while 

e of which I shall speak are of both kinds. 

n handling a dangerous explosive or piece 
of machinery, one must have experience in 
order ‘o avoid accidents, and so it is in 
handling skunks. I have trapped and shot 
many -kunks in many parts of North Amer- 
ica, bu’ | have never attempted to pick one 
up by he tail and kill it as described by Mr. 
Burrouchs, although there is no questioning 
the fac: that experienced skunk hunters, and 





















especia y those who dig out the animals, do 
so and are rarely inconvenienced. 

For long time I was anxious to get some 
photog iphs of skunks to use for an article, 
so one day I met an old skunk hunter of wide 
local reputation and put this question to him: 

“Shorty’—he is six feet plus in his stock- 
ing feet —“I_ understand that you make a prac- 
tice of digging into a skunk’s burrow, pulling 





the anial out by the tail and killing it with 
a club before it has a chance to get back at 
you. that so?” 













“Well.” was his reply, “if IT could get paid 

again for all the skunks I’ve killed that way 
1 wouldn’t have to work for the next five 
years.” 
“ “Are you willing to take me out some day 
and show me how it is done while I get a 
photograph of you holding a skunk by the 
tail?” I asked. 







“Say, yesterday me and my boy was out and 
we got two skunks, and just as it come dark, 
we tracked one into a ‘den,’ so we blocked.up 
the hole and to-morrow we're going up there 
and get him. If you want to get some skunk 
pictures, come along, and I’ll give you all you 
want. 












I went. It was a beautiful Indian summer 
day, a fine day for the camera. No sooner 
had we reached the scene of action (a wood- 
chuck’s burrow under a stump fence separat- 
ing a field and wood) than we got busy with 
pick, shovel and axe; that is, Shorty and his 
son did, while I backed into the field and 
awaited developments. After digging part 
way into the burrow, the younger Shorty cut 
a stick some three feet long, and lying prone 
in the trench thrust it far into the burrow and 
probed promiscuously in search of branching 
tunnels. One after another they were found 
and opened up with the excavating tools. Fre- 
quent intervals of rest and prospecting with 
the stick were necessary before it was proven 
that the skunk was not in that particular arm. 
\t last the cry, “I’ve got him!” went up, and 
the boy backed away from the hole and pointed 
‘o the protruding stick and said, “See?” The 
tick moved back and forth slightly as the 
amimal at the far end of the burrow rubbed 
against it or chewed it. 

[he stick was now withdrawn, and with it 
the distance to the end of the burrow was 
measured over the surface of the ground, and 
the boy began sinking a shaft. His calcula- 
tons were correct, for after half an hour’s 
work the earth caved in, and through the hole 
we could see a mass of long black and white 
lair. With the exception of a few deep gut- 
tural growls or sniffles when it was being 


prodded, the skunk had not made his presence 
noticeable. 








































Until now the work had heen carried on with 
corsiderable rashness, it s¢emed to me; hut at 
this moment of danger, the younger Shorty 

ve way to his experienced father, who care- 
ly scraped the dirt from the animal’s back 
mM order to determine in what direction its 
attery was trained. Getting a firm grip on 
the animal’s tail, he quickly lifted it into the 
air, and dangling it at arm’s length, walked 
Into the field, and with a gentle sweeping 
‘wing, tossed it upon the ground, right side 
1 care. There it stood for a few sec- 
regaining its surprised senses, then 
to amble off. Whichever way it turned, 
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however, there was some one to stop it, so it 
came to attention, and with its front feet 
stamped the ground, as though to say, “If 
you come closer, I’ll give you a shower bath.” 

I had approached to within eight feet of the 
animal several times and photographed it, but 
it did not boil over until Shorty abandoned his 
usual method of clubbing it to‘death while 
he held it by the tail, and tried to dispatch 
it at long range with a rock. 

There chanced to be another skunk in the 
den, a pretty, glossy-pelaged animal, with 
scarcely any white markings, and this one 
proved to be the exception to the rule, the 
one in about every hundred, Shorty afterward 
told me. 

It was successfully lifted from the hole, but 
clinging to its fur was some earth that I 
wished removed before I photographed it, and 
as the grass where I had photographed the 
first one was tall enough to partly hide the 
animal, I innocently asked Shorty if he would 
object to brushing off the dirt and carrying 
the skunk about a hundred yards to a field 
that was browsed close by cattle. 

There is little doubt but that Shorty enjoved 
my company, and was willing to do everything 
reasonable in order that I might accomplish 
my object, but the gingerly manner in which 
he went about it was convincing that he 
thought I was imposing on him. However, 
like my good friend Mr. John Burroughs, he 
was game. 

Now, it has been said that fur trappers are 
cruel, heartless brutes, who have no mercy 
for their victims; but if the reader could have 
witnessed the affectionate, tender manner with 
which Shorty stroked the dirt from that in- 
nocent little animal, he would have been con- 
vinced that there is no truth in such state- 
ments. 

Things were working just as Shorty had 
predicted, and everything was fine. Half the 
distance to the field had been covered, when 
the delicate organs in my nostrils suddenly 
recorded an internal eruption somewhere to 
windward, and turning, I saw the little ani- 
mated Vesuvius spouting mephitic lava up 
Shorty’s sleeve. Others followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and the air fairly vibrated; I could 
even taste it. Still they were slight in com- 
parison to what I have frequently seen when 
a skunk is in its normal position on the 
ground. Before we had reached our destina- 
tion, Shorty was halted several times by these 
eruptions. 

When given its liberty the skunk did not 
attempt to shower us, although, like its mate, 
when hard pressed, it struck an attitude which 
golf players assume just as they shout 
“Fore!” 

These “flare backs” had happened to Shcrty 
before, but he told me that they were of rare 
occurrence, and were always weak, the animal 
seeming not to have the power to discharge 
more than two or three feet. He also drew 
attention to the fact that had it not been that 
| wanted a photograph, he would have had 
time to kill the animal a dozen times before 
the first “flare back” occurred, and said that if 
he monkeyed with every skunk as he had with 
these two, “flare backs” would be more fre- 
quent, which certainly seemed plausible. 

From these remarks, Mr. Julian Burroughs 
will see that it is at least not impossible for 
skunks to use their scent glands when held in 
the air by the tail, although from the testi- 
mony of this and other professional skunk 
hunters, they seldom do so under ordinary 
circumstances. ' 

I wish I had time to recount the several 
amusing experiences that I have had with 
skunks, but it is impossible at this writing. 

J. ALDEN LorINc. 


Hearing in Fishes. 


ALTHOUGH anatomical observation has proved 
the existence of the organs of hearing in most 
enecies of fish. said G. P, R. Pulman in his “Vade 
Mecum of Fly-Fishing for Trout” (London, 
1851). there can be no question that, as affect- 


ing his sport, the angler need be under no con- 


853 
cern about them. The result of numerous ex- 
periments with firearms and otherwise has con- 
firmed us in the opinion which our own ex- 
perience had long before induced. * * * Prof. 
James Wilson says: 

“There is no doubt that fishes possess the power 
of hearing, though merely as a general sense 
of sound, and in all probability without the power 
of perceiving any variety or range of intonation. 
It appears to us that the simple fact of fishes 
being, as a class almost if not entirely mute, 
is of itself a logical ground for believing that 
their perceptions of sound are extremely dull.” 








The Scarcity of Ruffed Grouse. 


_Oweco, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The scarcity of game birds, especially 


“the ruffed grouse, in all sections of this State 


is causing considerable discussion among 
sportsmen, and frequent expressions in favor 
of a close season of two years for ruffed 
grouse are heard from different sections of the 
State. 

During the summer months encouraging re- 
ports of the partridge ‘in this locality were 
heard, and an open season of good sport was 
anticipated, but as soon as the season opened 
no birds were to be found, and as the season 
advances this condition still exists. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, Where are the birds? It 
is well known that a large number of old 
birds were left at the close of the season last 
year. No young birds can be found this sea- 
son. What few bags have been brought in 
thus far are invariably old birds, and | have 
heard of only three or four young birds being 
killed. 

On Election day I hunted over nearly one 
hundred acres of cover, ideal in every »way 
for partridge, containing abundance of food, 
such as beech nuts, wild grapes and thorn ap- 
ples, and did not flush a single partridge. Two 
years ago they could be found here in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Conflicting reports as to whether the young 
birds hatched have come to my attention. Two 
or three parties have told me that during the 
spring they found nests of the partridge with 
the eggs rotten, and the nests abandoned. 
Several others have told me that they know 
positively of a numbér of coveys being hatched, 
and that they saw young birds in considerable 
numbers during the blackberry season. I have 
heard of two birds being killed that weighed 
scarcely half a pound each, and one of them 
was covered with lice. I have also heard of 
a farmer who, while out hunting two or three 
weeks ago, found three dead partridges which 
had the appearance of being dead for at least 
a month. 


The consensus of opinion in this locality is 
that a disease of some kind has worked havoc 
among the ruffed grouse, and this, coupled 
with the fact that in some instances the eggs 
failed to hatch, has created an alarming scar- 
city this year. Reports from different parts 
of the State indicate that the same conditions 
exist in all localities, and it would seem that 
the question of a close season for two years 
is one which should receive the hearty support 
of all true sportsmen and the fish and game 
clubs throughout the State, and I trust that 
they will give it the consideration it deserves. 
It is a matter of vital importance to the sports- 
man, the farmer, and the naturalist; and if we 
wish to preserve this king of game birds, now 
is the time for concerted action. 

A close season of two years will give the 
ruffed grouse a chance to recuperate 2nd in- 
crease, and no genuine sportsman will be- 
grudge two idle seasons to his gun and dog 
when the results must redound to his pleasure 


and profit. ru75. O, 


[This communication and others of similar 
character serve to confirm the belief that grouse 
are scarce in nearly all of their favorite haunts 
in the Eastern States. Next week we will print 
additional testimony on this important subject, 
and sportsmen are invited to express their views 
in these columns.—EbiTor. ] 
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My Friend the Partridge 


Memories of New 


England Shooting 


By S. T.,Hammond 


[Stephen Tillinghast Hammond may fairly be called the Nestor of American sportsmen. 


This does not 


mean that he is the oldest of these, but that in our belief he has had more experience in wing shooting than 
any other man in the country; that is, he has devoted more years to it, and more time each year than any one of 


whom we know. 
Mr. Hammond was born in Webster, Mass., 


He is one of the most expert of expert wing shots. 
Dec. 21, 
Mass., and, when he was’‘a little more than nine years old, moved again to Pomfret Landing, Conn. 
Pomfret that he killed his first partridge, caught in a snare in 1842, when he was elevn years old. 


1831. A year or two later his family moved to Dudley, 
It was near 


Since then 


he has hunted them every season, more or less, but usually more. 
In 1853 or 1854 he went to Davenport, Iowa, leaving his home the day after Thanksgiving, and reaching it 


again the day before Thanksgiving in the following year. 


He went out West—for then Iowa was the West—in 


order to shoot, and during his stay he had experience with nearly every sort of game found in that section; from 
deer to cottontail, from wild turkey to quail, from swan to butterball, and from sandhill crane to jacksnipe; 


in fact, here he enjoyed more and better shooting than ever he had heard or dreamed of. 
seasons in the South, especially at quail and wild turkey. 
He has had eight children, of whom four are living. 


In 1861 Mr. Hammond was married. 


He has shot many 


For many years 


he was a successful business man, but too heavy investment in real estate carried him down in the year 1878. 


In 1881 he became the kennel editor of Forest AND STREAM, a position which he occupied for ten years. 


He was an acknowledged authority on field trial and bench show 


competition, and was a regular attendant at 


all such great events in this country in the years while he was kennel editor. 


He is the author of several books that have had a wide popularity among sportsmen. 


” 


vs. Breaking, 


“Hitting vs. Missing,” and “Nursing vs. 


These are “Training 


Dosing,” as applied to dogs. These volumes are not 


only charming in style, but have proved most useful to the younger generation of sportsmen. 
Of late years Mr. Hammond has resided in Springfield, where he has worked in the United States Armory. 
Two years ago, while at work he fell from a bench and smashed his ankle so badly that he will be a cripple 


for life, but he hunts partridge just the same.—Ep1tTor.] 


THERE is a charm in the pursuit of New 


England upland game that appeals to the heart 
sportsman, 


of the that fills his soul with a 


sweet content and 
“delight that seldom 
comes to him in 
other, even the best, 
game sections of 
this broad land. 
Faith in this state- 
ment permeates my 
whole being; cor- 
roborative evidence 
in abundance can 
obtained 
from many hundreds 
of sportsmen who are 
qualified by a large 
and varied experi- 
ence in different 
localities to give ex- 
pert testimony as to 
its truth. 

In the silent watches of the night, while 
camping out on the broad Iowa prairies with my 
companion and three strangers who had joined 
us at sunset, I answered, in response to the ques- 
tion as to how I liked Western shooting, that 
one day among the forest-crowned hills of dear 
New England was worth weeks on the treeless 
plain. One of the strangers grasped my hand 
with a grip that made my fingers tingle, another 
threw his arms around me with a fervent, “God 
bless you,” while the third gave by far the most 
flattering and impressive indorsement of the 
opinion I had expressed by hastily drawing his 
hand across his eyes as he arose, and with bowed 


be readily 





Ss. T. HAMMOND, 





head walked away. I afterward learned that this 
man was born among the Berkshire hills in old 
Massachusetts, where he had spent many happy 
davs in pursuit of his favorite sport, and it was 
nis description of the wondrous beauty of the 
locality that led me a few years later to one of 
the fairest sections of country for the sports- 
man that I have ever seen. When I gazed upon 
his former home surrounded by the everlasting 
hills, and feasted my eyes upon the beauties of 
nature in its rugged wildness here displayed, I 
could not doubt that the well-springs of his heart 
were stirred to their utmost depths when on the 
bleak and desolate prairie he heard from stranger 
lips ardent words of praise for the old home of 
his youth so fondly loved. 

I was once in the dense canebrakes of Missis- 
sippi in search of the elusive turkey, with a 
genuine swamp angel for a guide. When our 
barren hunt was over I changed my shells, and 
by quick work succeeded in bringing down sev- 
eral woodcock. The “angel” rolled up his eyes 
at me and queried, “Is you a Yank?” Telling him 
in the words of the immortal Whittier that “TI 
gloried in the name,” he exclaimed, “Dat’s 
right, boss; dat’s right. Jess like de one was 
here lass week. We done killed seben turks on 
dat sandbar when he tole me dat de shootin’ up 
norf was a heap better dan down here, and dat 
dere was right smart more fun in de pattige dan 
dere was in de turk.” Thinking that perhaps he 
did not quite understand why this should be so, 
I made everything as plain as possible by ex- 
plaining that the “pattige,”’ as he called it, was 
not only a gallinaceous bird, but a herbivorous 
and gramnivorous one as well, and that its pro- 
pulsive power was such that at times its momen- 
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tum was phenomenal. I was intending to g 
him more of the life history of the bird, but the 
manner in which he received my remarks led 
me to stop speaking, for the way that counte. 
nance worked, and the whites of those eyes 
dilated as the long words fell upon his ear was 
a study for an artist. When I stopped he looked 
up to me with an expression that plainly showed 
me that he was now convinced, and ejaculated, 
“Well, boss, I speck dat Yank was ’bout right, 
and I reckon you ’uns must think a heap of dose 
pattige.” 

The love of that “Yank” for the sport to be 
found in the home of his childhood, gave mea 
sympathetic feeling of brotherhood with the u- 
known stranger, and as I meandered through the 
tangled canebrake, thoughts of glorious days with 
the “pattige’” among the forest-crowned hills of 
beloved New England came to cheer me, and 
soon the poignant feeling of regret that I had 
not held a trifle further ahead on that big gobbler 
mellowed down into a fading and rather pleasant 
remembrance of the great black living picture 
that had so swiftly crossed my path. 

This love for the shooting in New England 
is not merely love for the sport in itself, but is 
a far deeper, holier feeling than ever comes to 
him whose joy in the life of the field is inspired 
by success. A profound appreciation of the beav- 
tiful in nature, for the grandeur of our ever-new, 
ever-changing panorama of hill and mountain, of 
sequestered nook and lovely dell, of laughing 
brook and bubbling spring, of whispering pine 
and stately oak, of balmy air and deep blue sky, 
creates and fosters this love until it permeates 
the whole being. 

There is an endless diversity of happenings, as 
well as surroundings, when in pursuit of our 
game birds that adds much to our enjoyment 
when summing up the pleasures of the day. In 
many sections different varieties of game are to 
be found in the same coverts, and there is often 
a glorious and deeply interesting uncertainty as 
to just what bird it is that is crouching before 
your dog. The “partridge crank” grips his gun 
with firmer clasp as he walks in to flush the 
bird, fondly hoping to hear the thunderous roar 
of the swiftly beating pinions of his favorite. 
The man who best loves the royal woodcock ad- 
vances with eager step, dreaming of the vivid 
music of that querulous whistle and the gentle 
swish of the silken wings so pleasing to his ear, 
while he whose choice is the gamy quail, with 
satisfied smile is reveling in thoughts of the 
tumultuous rush and roar of the startled bevy, 
and by faith he sees the air thickly dotted 
with the flashing forms of the little bird he loves 
so well. Who shall say that this glorious uncet- 
tainty is not almost the best of the whole? 
Surely not I, for I have enjoyed these pleasin 
sensations too many times to deny their power 
I have no choice as to the bird I would flush, for 
my first favorite is that best of all game birds, 
the ruffed grouse; but I so love them all that 
I am cheerfully content with what the gods pr0- 
vide, and am truly happy when either of the 
beautiful trio blesses me with its presence, and 
I spend no time in vain regret for a bygone “it 
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might have been.” Scores of times have mine 


eyes been gladdened and my pulses quickened by 


simultaneous rises of two of these varieties, and 
fond recollections of many a glorious double of 
this neture often come back to me when in over- 
hauling memory’s storehouse I find myself again 


threading the leafy aisles of some favorite cover 


6: good old days. 


On several occasions I 
ve lushed all three of these birds from one 


point, and with the assistance of a companion 


athered them all in. 
The Ruffed Grouse. 


The ruffed grouse in New England, commonly 
called partridge, is the very best game bird that 


have 


inhabi:s this continent. I say this advisedly, and 
witho.: fear. of contradiction from any sports- 
man «ho has hunted them enough to become 


fairly well acquainted with their habits and is 
at all expert in their capture. Many writers in- 
sist tl at this royal bird is a very unsatisfactory 
one tc pursue for sport, and they have written 
columis in its vilification and are unsparing in 
epithe:s, condemning some of its characteristic 
habits. All of which goes to prove conclusively 
that these same writers have scant knowledge 
of the subject upon which they have wasted so 
much valuable ink. 

I have many times been greatly amused to wit- 
ness the sudden change in the opinion of one of 
these outspoken gentlemen when given oppor- 
tunity to participate in the pleasure that comes 
to those only who dearly love the fascinating 
sport, and have learned by a large experience, 
some at least of the many interesting traits and 
habits that are a part of the life of this truly 
royal inhabitant of the forests that crown with 
glory our beautiful hills and mountains. A brief 
period with the expert grouse hunter in the 
haunts of his favorite bird will nearly always 
prove to the cynic or tyro that there is a hitherto 
undreamed of wealth of sport and pleasure in 
the pursuit of this splendid bird; and if he is 
possessed of true sportsmanlike instinct and has 
patience to persevere, his reward is sure, and 
regal sport awaits his pleasure. 

The late Hon. George Ashmun—than whom 
more finished gentleman or truer sportsman never 
went afield—was not in his earlier days a lover 
of the partridge in the way of sport. He was 
often the shooting companion of the immortal 
Webster, and the only criticism of the great 
Statesman that I ever heard him utter was that 
he loved the partridge “not wisely, but too well.” 
My first two shooting expeditions with Mr. Ash- 
mun were devoted to the woodcock covers, and 
no attempt was made to search for grouse. Of 
course we took an occasional shot at them when 
we found them—intruding, he called it—on the 
woodeock grounds; but his distaste for follow- 
ing them was so pronounced that I rather re- 
luctantly suppressed my inclinations and devoted 
my time to his favorite bird, the woodcock. The 
third time we were out together we visited the 
quaint old town of Holland in the southern por- 
tion of the old Bay State, a town that can boast 
more ragged rocks and rugged hills to the square 
acre than any town I know that holds or rather 
did hold so many birds. 

On this occasion we very fortunately found 
One of his favorite woodcock covers without a 
single longbill, but we did find a noble covey 
of grouse that flushed wild and settled in some 
small detached patches of dense cover that looked 
Most promising. With the most serious expres- 
sion of countenance and voice that I could assume 
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I launched torrents of abuse at the intruding 
grouse for usurping the ground that was the 
birthright of the woodcock. Then as the next 
friend of the evicted innocents, I appealed to 
my companion as a lawyer for advice as to the 
proper course to pursue. Witha merry twinkle in 
his eye and a broad smile upon his countenance 
he took a firmer grasp of his gun, and in a melo- 
dramatic tone exclaimed, “Fiat justitia ruat 
calum.” Then we went for those intruders, and 
for more than two hours we reveled in the en- 
joyment of such sport as only comes to the elect 
when, with congenial companion, “the best dog 
in the world,” beautiful surroundings, plenty of* 
birds and straight powder, he adds one more 
priceless gem to the store of memories that shall 
come back to cheer and bless his joyless hours 
when shooting days are over. 

Mr. Ashmun—as he afterward acknowledged— 
proposed going for the birds more to please me 
than with any thought of sport. He well knew 
that the royal bird had the warmest corner in 
my heart, and that every nerve in my frame was 
still vibrating with responsive echo of the music 
of the quickly beating pinions. I plainly saw that 
his countenance lacked the animated expression 
that illuminated it when following his favorite 
bird, and it was with unbounded pleasure and 
satisfaction that I noted the gradual change in 
his features as the sport became more and more 
exciting, until even the “woodcock expression” 
was intensified and glorified, and I did not need 
the assurance he gave to know that he too had 
become a “partridge crank.” Mr. Ashmun never 
forsook his first love, the woodcock, but ever 
after this he had a good word for the bird he 
had so often condemned, and was always ready 
to try conclusions with them. 

I could record scores of similar instances, for 
I have very many times had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing just such change of heart; but perhaps 
I have said enough to illustrate the point I 
wished to make relative to the great love for 
the sport of grouse shooting that comes to those 
who have opportunity to enjoy the pleasure that 
attends successful pursuit of this. wise and wary 
will-o’-the-wisp of the tangled thicket. 


Tales of the Plains. 


I11.—Hunting} Elk on Horseback. 


Ir was about two weeks after leaving Ft. 
Harker that I got my first shot at an elk. 

We had passed through a country almost de- 
void of hills—elevations of the plain rather, I 
should name them—through a stretch of prairie 
covered with buffalo grass, and in places by miles 
of wild sunflowers, planted, it was said, by the 
Mormons who scattered the seed on their march 
westward to Salt Lake. It was a glorious sight 
to look upon the expanse of bright yellow 
flowers, whose seeds had been scattered year 
after year by the winds to reproduce and propa- 
gate themselves miles and miles away from their 
original starting point. Occasionally we rode 
across places where for years the Indians had 
hunted the buffalo, and had left countless bones 
and skulls to whiten the prairie for miles. 

We were gradually approaching the hills, as 
they were called, and on top of one of these we 
saw through our glasses a Cheyenne scout who 
looked as if he were making fun of the troop. 
He put his fingers to his nose in a most indecent 
manner, and calmly sat his pony with another 
pony tied by a lariat at his side. The Indians 
of the village took good care to keep out of 
sight. We were pushing them every day in the 
direction of their main band. Their presence 
in the neighborhood obliged us to use more care 
on our hunting trip, and not go further than a 
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day away from the troop, and ‘to keep a sharp 
lookout for our horses at night... 





We had seen elk in small ‘bands ; feeding on 
the plains, with buffalo and antelope, and re- 
minding me of some big cattle ranch. It was % 
grand sight to see these animals apparently with- 
out any fear of being disturbed by man. 

I was by this time considered by the men to 
belong to the troop, as I had assisted jin. killing 
meat in all the shooting parties. More than once 
I was approached by some man in the troop who 
asked me as a great favor to get him on the 
detail for the next hunt. I had been loaned for 
this day’s hunt a big raw-boned horse by one 
of the men who told me he had no end of wind, 
and could outrun any horse in the troop; but 
cautioned me not to give him too much head 
or he might run away, which he was known to 
do on all occasions. But when you were dis- 
mounted, he would stand where you left him 
or follow you like a dog when he knew you. 

Farley and myself were riding ahead of the 
mule wagon, the men following in the rear. As 
we passed between two hills three elk appeared 
at the top of one, about two hundred yards away. 
One was an old bull with a splendid pair of 
antlers; he was followed by two cows. On see- 
ing us they stopped. I slipped off my old raw- 
bone looking animal, and putting up the sights 
for three hundred yards, let go. Down went the 
old bull, but I had my sights a little too high 
and had only creased him across the back, and 
he was on his legs in a second and disappeared 
over the hill. 


I made a remark to myself and started for the 
vanishing point. By the time I reached it he 
was some eight hundred yards away, and headed 
for a gulch filled with undergrowth and cotton- 
wood, followed by the cows. I took my glasses 
and watched the passage of that old fellow, rush- 
ing through the dense scrub and timber with his 
head thrown back, and his antlers protecting his 
shoulders. It seemed mere play to him. I could 
see him turn his head to avoid the limbs as he 
brushed them aside. He scarcely slackened his 
gait as he passed through, and I watched him 
till ~ disappeared over a hill beyond the belt of 
timber. 


I had only just got back to Farley and the 
men when on turning the hill where we had the 
shot at the bull, we came across eleven more elk 
standing and looking at us. I shouted to Farley 
to shoot, as they were in range, and got in two 
shots myself. We had no repeating rifles in 
those days, only single shot Springfields. 

I spurred up old Rawbones, and getting out 
my revolver, started for the band. The old horse 
was putting up his best gait and I was shooting 
rapidly as possible. I heard Farley. shout: 
“Where in thunder are you going? Do you 
think you can catch elk on horseback.” I 
thought I could, and kept the old horse up to 
his best racing gait, only hoping he would take 
it into his head to run away if I could keep him 
headed toward the band. I had emptied my re- 
volver, so took to shooting with my rifle, more 
often hitting the ground or shooting at the sky, 
as the horse leaped over the plain. He was 
doing noble work, and to my surprise I found 
we were gaining on the elk. The horse had been 
used for hunting buffalo, and knew it was his 
duty to get to close quarters with the herd. He 
did his level best. Although showing signs of 
distress and dripping wet, he was game. I kept 
up my fire at the band, and had hit two or three 
when they seemed to get demoralized. Then old 
Rawbones carried me straight into the band. I 
had.them on all sides of me—in front and be- 
hind. I could have kicked them if I had taken 
my feet out of the stirrups. I got out my revolver 
and tried to load. I got all the cartridges in, 
and all rammed down except one. Somehow that 
one would not go down to its place, the point 
of the builet was a little beyond the line of the 
cylinder, so it would not turn. I took out my 
knife and tried to cut off the point. I sawed 
away at it till I got it cut off. On looking at 
my left hand, which was holding the revolver, 
I found it was streaming with blood, which was 
running down on my trousers. I had nearly cut 
my forefinger off without knowing or feeling it. 
By this time the elk were about fifty yards ahead. 
I was glad they were, for I never saw a more 
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hopeless expression of fright than they showed 
when I was in their midst. Their tongues were 
lolling out of their mouths and great tears were 
streaming out of their eyes as they looked at 
me in their distress. 

By this time the runaway could run no more 
and could only put up a slow trot or walk; the 
elk were doing the same. When he walked they 
would also slow down almost to a walk. Three 
had dropped out, but I still followed the band, 
thinking the hunting party would follow me and 
findthem. “Oh, for a horse; my kingdom for a 
horse.” Old Rawbones was done. On a ridge, 
about a mile away, I saw the troop. I took off 
my shooting jacket, and pointing at the elk 
waved it round and round above my head, but 
they did not see me or could not join in the 
chase. Oh, for a fresh horse or Farley. 

When I came to my last shot elk I dismounted 
and awaited events, letting the old horse wander 
about by himself and get his wind. About twenty 
minutes later Farley appeared, saying that was 
the finest race he had ever seen. 

I said, “Why did you not follow me?” He 
answered, “I was so taken up with watching the 
old horse carry you into the band that I could 
not do anything but watch the result of the run.” 

It took us some time to cut up the elk and 
pack it on the horses, his carrying most of the 
load. We never tried to find the other two I 
had shot at earlier in the run. It took us till 
after dark to make camp. All the men had 
seen the finish of the run from the ridge. I do 
not think the man that rode the runaway would 
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have taken any price for him or would have 
swapped him with considerable boot for any 
horse in the troop. He certainly was a good 
one to go, if not much to look at. I found I 
had taken the sides out of my riding breeches 
during the run. C. Dees wW. 


New Publications. 


“AMERICAN Brirps, STUDIED AND PHOTOGRAPHED 
From Lire,” by Wm. Lovell Finley. Illustrated. 
256 pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Of the many 
bird photographers of the United States, none 
are better known than Mr. Herman T. Bohlman 
and the author of this very attractive volume. 
Mr. Finley has always been a bird lover, and 
student, and has been associated with Mr. Bohl- 
man since boyhood. Together they have studied 
and photographed birds in the field every sum- 
mer for the last ten years. 

In this volume are included a series of repre- 
sentative birds from the hummingbird to the 
eagle, and each chapter represents close and care- 
ful study with camera and notebook at the home 
of some bird or group of birds. In this way we 
are given accurate reports of the habits and 
actions of birds, and the conclusions of the ob- 
server are supported by the testimony of the 
camera. Of the more than 125 photographs in the 
volume many have already been printed in Forest 
AND STREAM. Mr. Finley writes of his friends, 
the birds, with close observation and with entire 
sympathy. His book will give great pleasure 
to all bird lovers. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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How To’s for Beginners. 





Building a Camp-Fire. 


THE camp-fire may be built for one of three 
purposes; to cook by, to keep the camp warm, 
or merely for its cheerful appearance. . In 
different parts of the country it will be built in 
different ways. On some of the naked prairies 
of the West two or three handfuls of fine willow 
twigs may perhaps serve to fry your bacon and 
to cook your coffee, or two or three hatfuls of 
buffalo chips may make a larger and longer fire, 
while the large sage brush of some of the high 
prairies makes a bright and good fire. In the 
forests of the East, wood is always abundant 
and the same is true of the mountain ranges of 
the West. 

For cooking in all places where wood is 
scarce, the fire should be a small one. If it 
blazes much the cook has a hard time, and the 
food is likely to be scorched. On the prairies, 
in river bottoms where the grass often grows 
rank and high it is well to dig out a rectangular 
hole in the ground four inches deep, fifteen wide 
and two feet long. Build your fire inthis, hav- 
ing previously cut down or burned away the 
high grass about it. If flat stones can be had, 
put one in each end of your fire hole; they will 
be convenient to stand your coffee pot on and 
any other things that you wish to keep hot. 
Whittle a few shavings from a dry stick, pre- 
ferably of pine or cottonwood, leaving them at- 
tached to the stick at one end, place some dried 
grass in the bottom of the hole and over this a 
few small sticks, then holding the stick to which 
the shavings are attached close to the ground, 
light the shavings and push the stick under the 
dry grass. Feed the fire with small pieces until 
the wood is going well, and then put on larger 
sticks, which should not be longer than the 
hole. After these larger sticks have burned 
down to coals you can go on with your cooking. 

Where cooking is to be done for one, two or 
three men only. two green sticks three inches 
through and flattened by the ax on one side 
can be placed on the ground side by side, three 
inches apart at one end and ten inches at the 
other. Build your: small fire between these 
sticks at the point where they are six or seven 
inches apart. As the fire burns down, spread it 
in both directions, then stand your coffee or tea 
pot so that it rests on the two sticks, and close 
to it you have a place where you can rest your 
frying-pan. This style of fire was recommended 
by Nessmuk. ; 

At the present day, many guides who travel 
with pack horses and perhaps some journeying 
by canoes, carry with them a grating of strap- 
iron two and a half to three feet long and twenty 
inches broad. To each of the four corners of 
this grating is hinged an iron leg from four to 
six inches long and sharpened at the point. 
After the fire has been built the grating can be 
placed on its four legs over the fire and close 
enough to it to get all the heat. All of one’s 
cooking utensils can stand on the grating. When 
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the camp is moved in the morning the grating 
is taken up, the legs folded in flat, and the 
whole thing slipped into a gunny sack which will 
go on a pack. 

In the woods of the North and especially in 
Canada where the cold is severe and the shelter 
for the night often only an open lean-to which 
it is desired to heat, a more elaborate fire is 
built. In front of the lean-to, or half tent, or 
whatever the open shelter may be, two stout 
stakes are driven into the ground about four feet 
apart, parallel to each other and slightly inclined 
away from the shelter. A green tree, prefer- 
ably a butternut, or basswood, is felled and 
from its butt are cut three lengths about five 
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feet long and from a foot to eight inches in 
diameter, These are piled up against the Stakes 
the largest log at the bottom and the smallest 
at the top. They form the backlogs of the fire 
Against the lower one of these, near each end 
is laid a short, thick stick at right angles to the 
backlogs and these short, thick sticks form the 
sides of the fire-place and are the equivalent oj 
andirons. 

sticks and so parallel to the backlog is a st¢ 

fore stick five or six feet long. The fire 
built in the rectangular space inclosed with- 
in these logs and is fed with large dry sticks. The 







green backlogs burn but slowly, and th: ow the 
heat of the fire forward over the space between the 
fire and the shelter and into the furthest corner 
of the latter. If the weather is cold, 4 good 
pile of night wood must be cut, because in that 
country people carry comparatively litiie bed. 
ding and depend on the fire for warmth. I haye 


seen a Canadian, when the temperatire was 
far below zero and the rivers were runn: 1g with 
mush ice, whose only covering at nigh: was , 
thin bed spread. It seemed no hardship for 
him to get up half a dozen times during the 
night and build up the fire. 

Down in the Southwest in the Mississippi 
Valley—for example in Arkansas—the cooking 
and camp-fires are built in a way quite different 
from any of the above methods. The wood used 
is commonly green hickory. Two logs are laid 
on the ground parallel to each other and from 
four to six feet apart. On these, and at right 
angles to them, are piled long, straight hickory 
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sticks laid as close together as possible. The 
fire is started in the space of four or six inches 
between these longer logs and the ground, and 
at first burns slowly, since the flames and smoke 
must pass through very narrow apertures be- 
tween the logs. As the green hickory wood 
gets heated and dried, however, it burns witha 
clear, steady flame and gives out great heat, 
but no great amount of smoke and flame. On 
one end of the pile of logs is used the frying- 
pan, the coffee-pot stands in another place, the 
lid of the Dutch oven for bread baking rests 
on top of the pile, while from beneath it are 
scraped out splendid hickory coals on which 
the oven is to stand. There is no trouble jn 
lighting such a fire in wet weather, for the 
sticks which run lengthwise of the fire furnish 
a roof that keeps the rain off while you are 
lighting your kindlings. A fire such as this 1s 
not only good to cook by, but is a splendid, 
cheerful camp-fire and one that will burn all 
night. 


In a forest country where pine trees, and 
especially where old pine stumps are abundant, 
these make a splendid night camp-fire, which 
is really nothing more than a bonfire. It 1s 
good to look at, and if you have shelter from 
the winds, is a great protection against the 
cold. Many men, however, will say that a small 
fire which you can get close to and huddle over 
will keep you warmer. The Indian makes fun 
of the white man’s fire which he cannot get 
near to, on account of the great amount of heat 
that it gives out, for while a white man is warm 
—perhaps too warm—on one side he is freezing 
on the other and has to keep turning himself 
constantly like a ham of meat roasting over the 
fire. 


At the ends of these short, “4 
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To Choose Weod for the Camp-Fire. 


OBVIOUSLY one can only choose between the 
woods that are at hand, and Arctic explorers 
nd persons who climb the tallest mountains 
have no wood at all. They have to carry with 
ihem stoves and alcohol or other fluid fuel. If 
you are traveling in the Eastern forests you 
will have your choice of the best wood’ for 
your camp-fire. Such woods are oak, hickory, 
niaple, birch, ash, poplar and pine. Almost all 
tilese woods, except pine, make splendid coals 

» cook over and remain hot for a long time. 
bry pine shavings or finely split kindlings are 

- all odds the best thing to start a fire with, 
caless you happen to be where the soft curls 

gray birch hang down from its trunk and 

udder in every passing breeze. They flash up 
|e powder and are very handy kindlings. 
\White birch bark is good, too. 

In the Rocky Mountains you will do well if 

yu can manage always to have your camp-fire 
cf aspen. Dry aspen wood is almost always to 
te found and makes an excellent fire. Where- 
ever you are, avoid the use of spruce and fir, 

you can. They do not burn easily, and be- 
sides they snap continually and the noise and the 
hot sparks that they are constantly throwing out 
lecome very troublesome. Sometimes a man 
who is obliged to burn spruce will find half a 
dozen holes in his blanket in the morning, where 
arks have been thrown over him. 

On the Western prairies sage brush makes a 
capital fire, either to cook by or to look at. We 
are all of us rather given to speaking with con- 

tempt of that humble plant, but it has saved 
many a man from freezing to death. Cotton- 

wood makes a capital fire; box-elder not so 

good. Greasewood burns readily and hot, but 
it is soon out. Down in the Southwest mesquite 
makes an excellent and warm fire. It burns 
slowly and holds the heat a long time. Cactus 
stalks flash up quickly, but leave good strong 
coals, which keep hot for quite a long time. 

As a rule, however, no wood is good when 
it is wet. You will find that even the shaggy 
bark of the gray birch will fail you if rain has 
been falling for half a day. If everything is 
wet try to get hold of a pine stump or a pine 
knot and break into that with your ax. If you can 
get such a bit of pitchy wood, your troubles are 
over and your fire will be easily started, and if fed 
with dry or only damp twigs and branches which 
have been protected under fallen logs or rocks, 
it will soon be blazing strongly enough to dry 
off and take hold of the larger branches and 
sticks which you will pile on it. 

It is in such rainy weather that your dry 
matches will be especially needed. If you carry 
matches loose in your pocket and have to trave! 
all day through the rain and get thoroughly 
soaked, you will have a hard time lighting the 
fire. If with your matches loose in your pocket 
your canoe is upset and you get a thorough 
ducking the fire will trouble you. If in crossing 
the stream your horse stumbles and goes down, 
and you and he roll over in three or four feet 
of water, there is more trouble ahead in case 
your matches are not protected from the damp. 
It is no joke to have to travel for half a day 
in wet clothing and not to be able even to light 
your pipe. It is still less of a joke to get into 
camp and not to be able to kindle a fire. The 
old-fashioned sulphur matches are rather less 
subject to the effects of wet than are the modern 
so-called parlor matches, or snap matches. Un- 
less the sulphur matches have had a thorough 
soaking, they can often be dried, so that the 
sulphur will ignite by friction by rubbing them 
in the hair of the head, assuming that to be 
dry. It is much safer, however, for you to carry 
some matches in a tightly corked wide-mouthed 
bottle or in any waterproof match box, of which 
there are many. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly, 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


Southern California Shooting. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation, an association of local and district 
sportsmen’s clubs in the line of a State federa- 
tion, met in this city last week to discuss 
changes in the present game legislation and 
the propagation of outside species. Since the 
passage of the hunters’ license bill in this 
State, over $100,000 has been added by the sale 
of license tags to the State game preserva- 
tion fund, and the convention naturally was 
principally occupied as to the best way in 
which to spend this money for the advance- 
ment of the sportsmen’s interests, they hav- 
ing contributed it for that cause. 

After mature consideration of the project 
of experimenting with wild turkeys, Hungar- 
ian partridges and Mexican varieties of quail, 
the general idea crystallized into better pro- 
tection and efficient propagation of the game 
indigenous to California and which still is in 
very good supply in most sections. It was 
thought this end could best be attained by 
having the State select by their fitness, depu- 
ties for each county, to be paid by the State 
and kept out of politics by appointment pend- 
ing good behavior, given to understand they 
were to enforce the laws as written without 
fear or favor. 

The laws are believed to be so good now 
that it is doubtful if anything but a gradual 
tightening of the limit and other strings will 
be asked. Enforcement of existing laws is 
more important than a lot of senseless bick- 
ering over new laws. 

The usual committees were appointed, and 
President Harry Payne, Secretary-Treasurer 
Edwin A. Mocker, and a number of good, rep- 
resentative vice-presidents were appointed 
from various sections of the State. Payne 
and Mocker never will be able to get out of 
office; they understand the situation, and are 
very efficient men, having in the past done 
real service for the game and fish cause. 

Many delegates from all over the State were 
present, and a number of new members were 
added. Local duck club members took the 
visiting delegates to their duck clubs for 
shoots, and off in motoring quail hunting 
jaunts. There was an excursion to Mount 
Lowe, a big dinner on the mountain, and other 
entertainment galore. Good feeling was ex- 
pressed, and some really telling work was 
done. 


IN THE WOODS. 


The existence of such a body, crystallizing 
the sentiment of the sportsmen from the vari- 
ous parts of the State, with their varying needs 
and requirements, is a boon to the legislators 
who have thrashed out for them ayd ready 
made, the laws that the State in general finds 
best suited to the sportsmen’s interests. The 
recommendations of the California Game and 
Fish Protective Association generally are 
adopted in toto, hence its great care to serve 
all sections by drafting as near as possible 
suitable laws. It comes very near being the 
sportsmen’s legislature of this State. 

Usually there is a severe general storm 
which comes sweeping down the coast about 
mid-November, and with it come the northern 
birds. It is for these reinforcements that the 
duck clubs are waiting anxiously now. The 
local ducks are wild, and it is hard work get- 
ting together more than twenty of them in a 
morning. In another month, with the right 
kind of weather, all will be different. 

Teal are scarce and so are spoonbills. A few 
canvasbacks, redheads and bluebills have 
come, but these deep-water birds are strangers 
to the southern California overflows as a rule. 
Some jacksnipe have come south, and a few 
of the gun club members are taking good 
sport with them. Geese are scarce here, but 
unusually plenty up north, according to all 
reports from over the mountains. Reports 
from El Centro and Imperial in the lower 
Colorado River country, are more encourag- 
ing, and big bags are told of by returning 
hunters, 

Quail are plenty around Imperial, and in 
Old Mexico also, huge killings being made. 
A party of local shooters returned last week 
from San Diego county in a big automobile, 
which burned 250 gallons of gasoline in its 
absence of about three weeks. The party 
killed over six hundred quail, about half as 
many ducks, mostly of the big varieties un- 
common along the sea marshes. 

The quail season, which opened Oct. 15, is 
a distinct disappointment in the face of plenty 
of birds. The automobile seems to have “done 
it” this year to the shooting. The average auto- 
mobile hunter scurries through some cafion road 
at fair pace, and whenever a covey of quail is 
jumped alongside the road, the machine halts, 
and all hands are into the thick of them in a 
minute. They are given a_ brief rally, the 
hunters aiming not to get far from the car. 
When the quail begin to become rather hard 
to raise—just the time most hunters would be- 
gin to think conditions right—on goes the 
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hopeless expression of fright than they showed 
when I was in their midst. Their tongues were 
lolling out of their mouths and great tears were 
streaming out of their eyes as they looked at 
me in their distress. 

By this time the runaway could run no more 
and could only put up a slow trot or walk; the 
elk were doing the same. When he walked they 
would also slow down almost to a walk. Three 
had dropped out, but I still followed the band, 
thinking the hunting party would follow me and 
findthem. “Oh, for a horse; my kingdom for a 
horse.” Old Rawbones was done. On a ridge, 
about a mile away, I saw the troop. I took off 
my shooting jacket, and pointing at the elk 
waved it round and round above my head, but 
they did not see me or could not join in the 
chase. Oh, for a fresh horse or Farley. 

When I came to my last shot elk I dismounted 
and awaited events, letting the old horse wander 
about by himself and get his wind. About twenty 
minutes later Farley appeared, saying that was 
the finest race he had ever seen. 

I said, ‘““Why did you not follow me?” He 
answered, “I was so taken up with watching the 
old horse carry you into the band that I could 
not do anything but watch the result of the run.” 

It took us some time to cut up the elk and 
pack it on the horses, his carrying most of the 
load. We never tried to find the other two I 
had shot at earlier in the run. It took us till 
after dark to make camp. All the men had 
seen the finish of the run from the ridge. I do 
not think the man that rode the runaway would 
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have taken any price for him or would have 
swapped him with considerable boot for any 
horse in the troop. He certainly was a good 
one to go, if not much to look at. I found I 
had taken the sides out of my riding breeches 
during the run. C. D. B. W. 


New Publications. 


“AMERICAN Brirps, STUDIED AND PHOTOGRAPHED 
From Lire,” by Wm. Lovell Finley. Illustrated. 
256 pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Of the many 
bird photographers of the United States, none 
are better known than Mr. Herman T. Bohlman 
and the author of this very attractive volume. 
Mr. Finley has always been a bird lover and 
student, and has been associated with Mr. Bohl- 
man since boyhood. Together they have studied 
and photographed birds in the field every sum- 
mer for the last ten years. 

In this volume are included a series of repre- 
sentative birds from the hummingbird to the 
eagle, and each chapter represents close and care- 
ful study with camera and notebook at the home 
of some bird or group of birds. In this way we 
are given accurate reports of the habits and 
actions of birds, and the conclusions of the ob- 
server are supported by the testimony of the 
camera. Of the more than 125 photographs in the 
volume many have already been printed in Forest 
AND STREAM. Mr. Finley writes of his friends, 
the birds, with close observation and with entire 
sympathy. His book will give great pleasure 
to all bird lovers. 


THE ForEsT AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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How To’s for Beginners. 





Building a Camp-Fire. 


THE camp-fire may be built for one of three 
purposes; to cook by, to keep the camp warm, 
or merely for its cheerful appearance. . In 
different parts of the country it will be built in 
different ways. On some of the naked prairies 
of the West two or three handfuls of fine willow 
twigs may perhaps serve to fry your bacon and 
to cook your coffee, or two or three hatfuls of 
buffalo chips may make a larger and longer fire, 
while the large sage brush of some of the high 
prairies makes a bright and good fire. In the 
forests of the East, wood is always abundant 
and the same is true of the mountain ranges of 
the West. 

For cooking in all places where wood is 
scarce, the fire should be a small one. If it 
blazes much the cook has a hard time, and the 
food is likely to be scorched. On the prairies, 
in river bottoms where the grass often grows 
rank and high it is well to dig out a rectangular 
hole in the ground four inches deep, fifteen wide 
and two feet long. Build your fire in this, hav- 
ing previously cut down or burned away the 
high grass about it. If flat stones can be had, 
put one in each end of your fire hole; they will 
be convenient to stand your coffee pot on and 
any other things that you wish to keep hot. 
Whittle a few shavings from a dry stick, pre- 
ferably of pine or cottonwood, leaving them at- 
tached to the stick at one end, place some dried 
grass in the bottom of the hole and over this a 
few small sticks, then holding the stick to which 
the shavings are attached close to the ground, 
light the shavings and push the stick under the 
dry grass. Feed the fire with small pieces until 
the wood is going well, and then put on larger 
sticks, which should not be longer than the 
hole. After these larger sticks have burned 
down to coals you can go on with your cooking. 

Where cooking is to be done for one, two or 
three men only. two green sticks three inches 
through and flattened by the ax on one side 
can be placed on the ground side by side, three 
inches apart at one end and ten inches at the 
other. Build your: small fire between these 
sticks at the point where they are six or seven 
inches apart. As the fire burns down, spread it 
in both directions, then stand your coffee or tea 
pot so that it rests on the two sticks, and close 
to it you have a place where you can rest your 
frying-pan. This style of fire was recommended 
by Nessmuk. 

At the present day, many guides who travel 
with pack horses and perhaps some journeying 
by canoes, carry with them a grating of strap- 
iron two and a half to three feet long and twenty 
inches broad. To each of the four corners of 
this grating is hinged an iron leg from four to 
six inches long and sharpened at the point. 
After the fire has been built the grating can be 
placed on its four legs over the fire and close 
enough to it to get all the heat. All of one’s 
cooking utensils can stand on the grating. When 





ARKANSAS CAMP AND COOK FIRE, 


the camp is moved in the morning the grating 
is taken up, the legs folded in flat, and the 
whole thing slipped into a gunny sack which will 
go on a pack. 

In the woods of the North and especially in 
Canada where the cold is severe and the shelter 
for the night often only an open lean-to which 
it is desired to heat, a more elaborate fire is 
built. In front of the lean-to, or half tent, or 
whatever the open shelter may be, two stout 
stakes are driven into the ground about four feet 
apart, parallel to each other and slightly inclined 
away from the shelter. A green tree, prefer- 
ably a butternut, or basswood, is felled and 
from its butt are cut three lengths about five 
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feet long and from a foot to eight inches jg 
diameter, These are piled up against the stakes 
the largest log at the bottom and the smallest 
at the top. They form the backlogs of the fire 
Against the lower one of these, near each end 
is laid a short, thick stick at right angles to th 
backlogs and these short, thick sticks form th 
sides of the fire-place and are the equivalent of 
andirons. At the ends of these short, thie 
sticks and so parallel to the backlog is a st¢ 
fore stick five or six feet long. The fire 
built in the rectangular space inclosed with. 
in these logs and is fed with large dry sticks. The 
green backlogs burn but slowly, and th: ow the 
heat of the fire forward over the space between the 
fire and the shelter and into the furthest corner 
of the latter. If the weather is cold, good 
pile of night wood must be cut, because in that 
country people carry comparatively litiie bed. 
ding and depend on the fire for warmth. I haye 
seen a Canadian, when the temperatire wa; 
far below zero and the rivers were runn: ig with 
mush ice, whose only covering at nigh: was , 
thin bed spread. It seemed no hardship fo; 
him to get up half a dozen times during the 
night and build up the fire. 

Down in the Southwest in the Mississippi 
Valley—for example in Arkansas—the cooking 
and camp-fires are built in a way quite differen: 
from any of the above methods. The wood used 
is commonly green hickory. Two logs are laid 
on the ground parallel to each other and from 
four to six feet apart. On these, and at righ 
angles to them, are piled long, straight hickory 











COOK FIRE, 


sticks laid as close together as possible. The 
fire is started in the space of four or six inches 
between these longer logs and the ground, and 
at first burns slowly, since the flames and smoke 
must pass through very narrow apertures be- 
tween the logs. As the green hickory wood 
gets heated and dried, however, it burns witha 
clear, steady flame and gives out great heat, 
but no great amount of smoke and flame. On 
one end of the pile of logs is used the frying- 
pan, the coffee-pot stands in another place, the 
lid of the Dutch oven for bread baking rests 
on top of the pile, while from beneath it are 
scraped out splendid hickory coals on which 
the oven is to stand. There is no trouble jn 
lighting such a fire in wet weather, for the 
sticks which run lengthwise of the fire furnish 
a roof that keeps the rain off while you are 
lighting your kindlings. A fire such as this 's 
not only good to cook by, but is a splendid, 
cheerful camp-fire and one that will burn all 
night. 


In a forest country where pine trees, and 
especially where old pine stumps are abundant. 
these make a splendid night camp-fire, which 
is really nothing more than a bonfire. It 1s 
good to look at, and if you have shelter from 
the winds, is a great protection against the 
cold. Many men, however, will say that a small 
fire which you can get close to and huddle over 
will keep you warmer. The Indian makes fun 
of the white man’s fire which he cannot get 
near to, on account of the great amount of heat 
that it gives out, for while a white man is warm 
—perhaps too warm—on one side he is freezing 
on the other and has to keep turning himsel 
constantly like a ham of meat roasting over the 
fire, 
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To Choose Weod for the Camp-Fire. 


OBVIOUSLY one can only choose between the 
voods that are at hand, and Arctic explorers 
nd persons who climb the tallest mountains 
have no wood at all. They have to carry with 
hem stoves and alcohol or other fluid fuel. If 
you are traveling in the Eastern forests you 
vill have your choice of the best wood’ for 
your camp-fire. Such woods are oak, hickory, 
vaple, birch, ash, poplar and pine. Almost all 
these woods, except pine, make splendid coals 

» cook over and remain hot for a long time. 

ry pine shavings or finely split kindlings are 
by all odds the best thing to start a fire with, 
taless you happen to be where the soft curls 

gray birch hang down from its trunk and 
sudder in every passing breeze. They flash up 
ike powder and are very handy kindlings. 
hite birch bark is good, too. 

In the Rocky Mountains you will do well if 

uu can manage always to have your camp-fire 

aspen. Dry aspen wood is almost always to 

: found and makes an excellent fire. Where- 

ver you are, avoid the use of spruce and fir, 

you can. They do not burn easily, and be- 
sides they snap continually and the noise and the 

‘t sparks that they are constantly throwing out 

come very troublesome. Sometimes a man 

ho is obliged to burn spruce will find half a 

lozen holes in his blanket in the morning, where 
sparks have been thrown over him. 
On the Western prairies sage brush makes a 
apital fire, either to cook by or to look at. We 
re all of us rather given to speaking with con- 
mpt of that humble plant, but it has saved 
any a man from freezing to death. Cotton- 
yvood makes a capital fire; box-elder not so 
ood. Greasewood burns readily and hot, but 
is soon out. Down in the Southwest mesquite 
iakes an excellent and warm fire. It burns 
lowly and holds the heat a long time. Cactus 
stalks flash up quickly, but leave good strong 
coals, which keep hot for quite a long time. 

As a rule, however, no wood is good when 
it is wet. You will find that even the shaggy 
bark of the gray birch will fail you if rain has 
been falling for half a day. If everything is 
wet try to get hold of a pine stump or a pine 
knot and break into that with your ax. If you can 
get such a bit of pitchy wood, your troubles are 
over and your fire will be easily started, and if fed 
with dry or only damp twigs and branches which 
have been protected under fallen logs or rocks, 
it will soon be blazing strongly enough to dry 
off and take hold of the larger branches and 
sticks which you will pile on it. 

It is in such rainy weather that your dry 
matches will be especially needed. If you carry 
matches loose in your pocket and have to travel} 
all day through the rain and get thoroughly 
soaked, you will have a hard time lighting the 
fire. If with your matches loose in your pocket 
your canoe is upset and you get a thorough 
ducking the fire will trouble you. If in crossing 
the stream your horse stumbles and goes down, 
and you and he roll over in three or four feet 
of water, there is more trouble ahead in case 
your matches are not protected from the damp. 
It is no joke to have to travel for half a day 
in wet clothing and not to be able even to light 
your pipe. It is still less of a joke to get into 
camp and not to be able to kindle a fire. The 
old-fashioned sulphur matches are rather less 
subject to the effects of wet than are the modern 
so-called parlor matches, or snap matches. Un- 
less the sulphur matches have had a thorough 
soaking, they can often be dried, so that the 
sulphur will ignite by friction by rubbing them 
in the hair of the head, assuming that to be 
dry. It is much safer, however, for you to carry 
some matches in a tightly corked wide-mouthed 
bottle or in any waterproof match box, of which 
there are many. 
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All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 


THe Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly, 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


Southern California Shooting. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation, an association of local and district 
sportsmen’s clubs in the line of a State federa- 
tion, met in this city last week to discuss 
changes in the present game legislation and 
the propagation of outside species. Since the 
passage of the hunters’ license bill in this 
State, over $100,000 has been added by the sale 
of license tags to the State game preserva- 
tion fund, and the convention naturally was 
principally occupied as to the best way in 
which to spend this money for the advance- 
ment of the sportsmen’s interests, they hav- 
ing contributed it for that cause. 

After mature consideration of the project 
of experimenting with wild turkeys, Hungar- 
ian partridges and Mexican varieties of quail, 
the general idea crystallized into better pro- 
tection and efficient propagation of the game 
indigenous to California and which still is in 
very good supply in most sections. It was 
thought this end could best be attained by 
having the State select by their fitness, depu- 
ties for each county, to be paid by the State 
and kept out of politics by appointment pend- 
ing good behavior, given to understand they 
were to enforce the laws as written without 
fear or favor. 

The laws are believed to be so good now 
that it is doubtful if anything but a gradual 
tightening of the limit and other strings will 
be asked. Enforcement of existing laws is 
more important than a lot of senseless bick- 
ering over new laws. 

The usual committees were appointed, and 
President Harry Payne, Secretary-Treasurer 
Edwin A. Mocker, and a number of good, rep- 
resentative vice-presidents were appointed 
from various sections of the State. Payne 
and Mocker never will be able to get out of 
office; they understand the situation, and are 
very efficient men, having in the past done 
real service for the game and fish cause. 

Many delegates from all over the State were 
present, and a number of new members were 
added. Local duck club members took the 
visiting delegates to their duck clubs for 
shoots, and off in motoring quail hunting 
jaunts. There was an excursion to Mount 
Lowe, a big dinner on the mountain, and other 
entertainment galore. Good feeling was ex- 
pressed, and some really telling work was 
done. 


IN THE WOODS. 


The existence of such a body, crystallizing 
the sentiment of the sportsmen from the vari- 
ous parts of the State, with their varying needs 
and requirements, is a boon to the legislators 
who have thrashed out for them and ready 
made, the laws that the State in gerferal finds 
best suited to the sportsmen’s interests. The 
recommendations of the California Game and 
Fish Protective Association generally are 
adopted in toto, hence its great care to serve 
all sections by drafting as near as possible 
suitable laws. It comes very near being the 
sportsmen’s legislature of this State. 

Usually there is a severe general storm 
which comes sweeping down the coast about 
mid-November, and with it come the northern 
birds. It is for these reinforcements that the 
duck clubs are waiting anxiously now. The 
local ducks are wild, and it is hard work get- 
ting together more than twenty of them in a 
morning. In another month, with the right 
kind of weather, all will be different. 

Teal are scarce and so are spoonbills. A few 
canvasbacks, redheads and bluebills have 
come, but these deep-water birds are strangers 
to the southern California overflows as a rule. 
Some jacksnipe have come south, and a few 
of the gun club members are taking good 
sport with them. Geese are scarce here, but 
unusually plenty up north, according to all 
reports from over the mountains. Reports 
from El Centro and Imperial in the lower 
Colorado River country, are more encourag- 
ing, and big bags are told of by returning 
hunters, 

Quail are plenty around Imperial, and in 
Old Mexico also, huge killings being made. 
A party of local shooters returned last week 
from San Diego county in a big automobile, 
which burned 250 gallons of gasoline in its 
absence of about three weeks. The party 
killed over six hundred quail, about half as 
many ducks, mostly of the big varieties un- 
common along the sea marshes. 

The quail season, which opened Oct. 15, is 
a distinct disappointment in the face of plenty 
of birds. The automobile seems to have “done 
it” this year to the shooting. The average auto- 
mobile hunter scurries through some cafion road 
at fair pace, and whenever a covey of quail is 
jumped alongside the road, the machine halts, 
and all hands are into the thick of them in a 
minute. They are given a_ brief rally, the 
hunters aiming not to get far from the car. 
When the quail begin to become rather hard 
to raise—just the time most hunters would be- 
gin to think conditions right—on goes the 
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party after another drove, to repeat the per- 
formance. The result is to make ten or a 
dozen coveys wild in place of getting all the 
shooting out of one. From a future supply 
standpoint, it is a very good thing, but it dis- 
rupts the habits of the quail, and has resulted 
in such discrepancies between the birds seen 
and those bagged that many hunters are ready 
to give up in disgust. The motor car makes 
every place within a hundred miles accessible, 
too. The result is that naturally to be ex- 
pected—there is not a spot left where the 
birds are too remote for some adventurous 
chap to ferret them out. Given the combina- 
tion of automobile parties first, and then foot 
soldiery to tramp out the birds scattered and 
left behind, aided perhaps with good dogs, and 
it will be seen that the quail situation is not 
encouraging. Plentiful propagation, setting 
loose many birds in the spring, is suggested as 
the best remedy. Epwin L. HEpDERLY., 


Southern New Jersey Game. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The three first days of the hunt- 
ing season I spent in tramping through covers 
and over fields of this Monmouth county in 
quest of game and recreation. 

The foliage is still heavily on bush and tree, 
still that need be taken but little into considera- 
tion as regards quail shooting, as- Bob White is 
practically extinct in the vicinity of Freehold and 
Millhurst, where I stopped, as with two good 
setters we were able to find but one small covey 
of eight birds and secured but two of them as 
the birds flushed wild and were not again located. 

This scarcity is greatly to be regretted and 
most unusual, as in former years the same covers 
have always held many coveys of good strong 
birds. The majority of hunters I met and talked 
with did not even tally this poor showing, as 
nearly everyone had not even seen a quail. Rab- 
bits we found in fairly good numbers. They 
are well grown and in prime fettle. I have 
never seen them in better condition. Unless too 
persistently hunted the sport should be better 
in about two weeks, as the foliage should by 
that time be nearly all down. 

Although I found no woodcock still I am con- 
vinced that they are more plentiful than usual, 
as nearly all I have talked with who hunted the 
lower parts of the county found from two to 
five birds each per day. This is better than ordi- 
nary and it is greatly to be hoped they will favor 
us with their former abundance. We did not 
visit the grounds where grouse are to be ex- 
pected, as the conditions are not yet the best 
for these birds. They are now fully grown and 
strong of wing, and the frosty nights appear to 
put fresh vigor in their muscles. It becomes 
essential to successful pursuit that tree and bush 
be as open as possible. 

Gray squirrels are quite plentiful in all quarters, 
but do not seem well grown; at least those we 
met with were not. There is a great lack of 
mast of all kinds, nuts being an almost un- 
known quantity, and acorns not at all abundant. 
Just what the little gray fellows will have for 
Christmas dinner I cannot guess, but squirrel 
folk are wise in their own way and will make 
a shift sufficient unto the evil. 

My old friend A. L. L. wrote to you some 
weeks since of game prospects in the very re- 
gion of which I am now writing, and I wish 
to compliment him on his accuracy. A prophet 
without honor, save in his own country, does not 
always hold good. I intended calling on him 
while in his bailiwick, but tired legs and the 
contentment of the after supper corncob, a glow- 
ing fire, and the presence of the brown and white 
setters curled up at my feet, not to mention 
other cheerful fellowship in the persons of re- 
latives whom I was visiting, completed a circle 
hard to break away from. 

LeonarD HULIT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order, Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly, 





The Sportsmen’s Show. 


A SPORTSMEN’s exhibition is now being pre- 
pared for New York city by the Forest, Fish 
and Game Society of America, recently in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. The exhibition is to take place in the 
Grand Central Palace from Dec. 21, 1907, to 
Jan. 4, 1908. 

Valuable exhibits are now being secured 
from all over the country, and are being as- 
sembled at nearby points, so that when posses- 
sion is taken of the building exhibits may be 
installed without any delay. 

It is expected that different varieties of the 
deer family of the United States, including 
the western varieties, will be on exhibition. 
There will be a large variety of live game 
birds, both native and foreign, including live 
ruffed grouse raised in captivity. Fishes are 
being collected from the Great Lakes, from 
the different parts of Maine and New Hamp- 
shore, and from the rivers of the South and 
West. Several carloads of live fishes will ar- 
rive in the city during the month of December. 

Much interest is being taken in this exhibi- 
tion by many well-known sportsmen and nat- 
uralists, as is shown by the list of committees. 
The societies that will be represented at the 
show are the United States Bureau of For- 
estry, the United States Fish Commission, the 
Maine Fish and Game Commission, Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission, Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Adirondack For- 
ests, National Audubon Society, Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Appalachian Mountain Re- 
serve. An entire floor will be devoted to the 
school boys’ rifle shooting tournament. 

This exhibition will be free from all com- 
mercial exhibits which are not strictly in ac- 
cord with the aims and objects of the society, 
and only a very limited number of trade ex- 
hibits will be permitted. 

The creatures of forest, field, lake and stream 
will be exhibited under the most natural and 
favorable conditions possible, and it is hoped 
that a new impetus will be given to a general 
nnd real public interest in the protection, cul- 
tivation and preservation of our forests, fish, 
birds and animals, which can be saved from 
destruction and extinction only through public 
sentiment. 

Illustrated lectures will be given each day 
on forestry, fishes, birds, animals and out-of- 
door photography. Biograph pictures will be 
shown—actual reproductions of hunting big 
game in Newfoundland and New Brunswick, 
salmon fishing in New Brunswick, wild ani- 
mals and birds in their native environment, 
and lumbering. One of the scenes will show 
the sluicing of one million feet of logs an 
hour on the western branch of the Penobscot 
River in Maine. 

The following is a list of the committees and 
advisory board: 


Forestry.—Arthur F. Rice, chairman; Allen 


*Chamberlain, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Thomas C. 


Will, Washington, D. C.; Henry E. Howland, 
John C. Agar; Philip W. Ayres, Concord, 
N. H. 

FisH.—T. Charles Farrelly, chairman; Chas. 
H. Townsend; Dr. George W. Field, Boston; 
Herbert L. Pratt, Henry L. Batterman, Dr. 
Frank M. Johnson, Boston, Mass.; James W. 
Brackett, Phillips, Me. 

ANIMALS.—George D. Pratt, chairman; Dr. 
Hamilton Vreeland, Howard F. Whitney, Dr. 
Robert T. Morris, Leroy T. Carleton, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Birps.—T. Ferdinand Wilcox, chairman: C. 
William Beebe; Arthur Radclyffe Dugmore, 
New Jersey; Frank M. Chapman, William 
Dutcher, John E. Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
C. F. Hodge, Worcester, Mass. 

InpIAN Exnipits.—George Bird Grinnell, 
chairman; George D. Pratt, Louis M. Gibb, 
William S. Champ, Robert A. Franks. 

ALLIED CLuBs anp CAmps.—Dan Beard, chair- 
man; Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, 
Conn.; Stuyvesant Fish, Jr. 

Art,—A. A. Anderson, Chairman; Sidney 


Webster Fish, Dr. William T. Hornaday, J. Q. 
A. Ward. 

Press, PRoGRAMME, AND ADVERTISING.—Ken- 
neth Fowler, Chairman; T. James Reilly, 
Homer Davenport, Frederick M. Spiegle. 

Loan AND TropHy.—Arthur Robinson, chair- 
man; Madison Grant, George D. Pratt, George 
Bird Grinnell. 

Apvisory CoMMITTEE.—Howard F. Whitney, 
Kenneth Fowler, Homer Davenport, William 
S. Champ, T. Ferdinand Wilcox, Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, Briton N. Busch, Herbert L. 
Pratt, Madison Grant, Dr. Robert T. Morris, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Jr., George Bird Grinne}| 
louis M. Gibb, Henry L. Batterman, T. James 
Reilly, Sidney Webster Fish, L. Ashley Grace, 
Robert A. Franks, Dan Beard, Gen. James A. 
Drain, Irving Bacheller. 





Quail Abundant in Florida. 


Monwawk, Fla., Nov. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It may be of interest to your many 
readers who have hunted in Florida to know 
that quail are unusually plentiful this year. This 
for two reasons. We have had an exception- 
ally good breeding season for feathered game. 
Our rainy season was comparatively light this 
summer and many ground-nesting birds like 
quail, snipe and turkey were not drowned out 
as is often the case when heavy rains prevail. 
In this county, especially, the game laws are 
closely observed, not because sportsmen are any 
better here than elsewhere, but because we have 
a very efficient game warden in C. G. Megargie, 
who is a terror to law breakers. We only hope 
that the next Legislature will create the office 
of State game warden and appoint this efficient 
officer to the place. 

If I can give any information to brother sports~ 
men on this particular ‘section I shall be glad to 
do so. C. H. SToKEs. 


October. 


October is the one month golden, 
Haze about the hilltops olden, 
And the air is full of brown leaves falling round; 
Droning bees fly homeward slowly, 
With their honeyed wings hung lowly, 
Laden down with sweets from late flowers they have found. 


Red blossoms cf the sumach nodding, 
To the stranger woodward plodding, 

Glow and glisten as the sun comes o’er the lea; 
Sprightly squirrels in treetops swinging 
Naught but shucks are ever flinging, 

While their eyes are closely watching you and me. 


The ruffed grouse struts with miefi so stately 
Through the crisp leaves fallen lately, 

As they lie where autumn sunshine warms the hill; 
All the time he is a-listening 
For his mate to keep a trysting, 

Or the hunter who creeps up so very still. 


The jay his constant call emitting, 
While from tree to tree is flitting, 
Always seems as if he were in sore distress; 

Dodging chipmunk loudly chatters 
As his winter store he gathers, 
Slicking up his striped, furry, winter dress. 


October is the month for dreaming, 
Month of blended colors gleaming, 
When errant leaves in great disorder fill the air; 
When the hills are decorated, 
And the land is all elated 
With its robe of gorgeous colors everywhere. 
J. S. WHIppce. 


Thanksgiving in Dixie. 

W’en frost bergins ter turn de punkins yeller, 
An’ persimmings am as sweet as sugar cane, 
W’en de paw-paws am er gittin’ ripe an’ meller, 
An’ youse put by all yer ’taters an’ yer grain, 

W’en de pa’tridges am whistling in de evenin’ 
An’ de turkeys starts ter gobble an’ ter strut, 
W’en de robins fer de south a-starts ter leavin’ 
An’ de fireplace am roarin’ in de hut— 
Dat’s de time a nigger feels like he’s a-livin’, 
An’ he’s got de white folks skint er city block, 
Kaze he’s ready den ter celerbrate Thanksgivin’ 
W’en he’s outer debt, wid money in de sock. 
Oup River. 
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Inland Fish and Fish Food. 


{The following plea for the protection of fish and fish 
food in inland waters, by James A. Henshall, of the 
United States Bureau of a ietee. was presented to the 
Anglers’ Conference, held in New York city recently, 
but for lack of time could not be read. It is Dr. Hen- 
shall’s hope that the National and State governments will 
eract such laws as will prevent, in a measure at least, 
the lamentable destruction of fish and fish food that now 

tains in many States.—EpiTor.] 

In the first place, it may be well to say that 
of equal importance with the proper protec- 
tion of fish and the replenishing of waters, is 
the proper protection of the waters themselves 
and the fish food they contain. Indeed, there 
are those who deem the latter measure of more 
real and permanent benefit than artificial stock- 
ing. They argue that if the waters are kept 
free of pollution, and practicable fishways es- 
tablished at dams or other obstructions, the 
natural increase of fishes would render stock- 
ing by artificial means unnecessary. This 
view seems plausible enough, were the prim- 
itive conditions of the waters preserved and 
maintained. But such is not the case, and 
never will be. 

[he natural conditions of all waters in the 
thickly settled portions of our country have 
been changed. This change has been brought 
about by various activities and utilities that 
are the result of the advance of civilization. 
Among them are the various industries of lum- 
bering, mining, manufacturing and agricul- 
ture, and the sewage of towns and cities. 

With lumbering it begins with logging. The 
breeding grounds of the trout and grayling 
are in the tiny streams forming the head- 
waters of creeks and rivers. In their primitive 
state they were in the midst of coniferous 
forests, in whose. solitude and shade the banks 
and borders of these rills and rivulets were 
clothed with a dense tangle of verdure, con- 
sisting of mosses, ferns and semi-aquatic vege- 
tation. The spongy soil was saturated with 
moisture that not only maintained and re- 
plenished the small streams, but was essential 
to the reproduction of the larve of myriads 
of insects, and the minute crustaceans and 
mollusks that form the first food of the baby fish. 

Then these secluded precincts were invaded 
by the lumber jack with his ax. The forest 
soon disappeared, the gloom and cool shadows 
of the arboreal recesses were dispelled by 
the admission of the scorching rays of the 
summer sun, and the hot, dry winds of the 
highlands; the moisture was dissipated, the 
vegetation shriveled, while the streamlets 
dwindled and finally disappeared entirely dur- 
ing the summer months. With these changed 
conditions went the food of the young fry. 
The breeding fish failing to reach the old 
Spawning grounds, in consequence of the dim- 
inution of the streams, were compelled to 
utilize the gravel beds at the lower reaches, 
where the food of the young fry existed in 
but limited quantity. 

Then with the melting of the snows came 
the spring rise, and with it the logs of the 
lumbermen, plowing out the beds on the gravel 
bars, scattering the trout fry and killing many. 
In Michigan, in each recurring spring, the logs 
plowed up the spawning beds of the grayling, 
destroying the ova and fry almost entirely for 
many seasons. To this cause alone is to be 
charged the almost total extinction of gray- 
ling in Michigan waters, and not to over- 
fishing; neither have they been driven out by 
the incursion of the brook or rainbow trout, 
as has been alleged. Before the era of log- 
ging, trout and grayling had co-existed in 
amity for all times in at least two or three of 
the grayling streams, and where I caught the 
brook trout and grayling in nearly equal num- 
bers, as late as 1868 to 1873. 


The mining of minerals and the smelting of 
ores cannot be operated without water, con- 
sequently the streams in the neighborhood of 
mines become discolored and impregnated 
with deleterious matter that destroys utterly 
the food of fish fry, covers up the spawning 
beds with silt and debris, and eventually pol- 
lutes the stream to such an extent that but 
few if any mature fish can survive in them. ~ 

The offal from distilleries and the sawdust 
from saw mills, likewise settles on spawning 
beds, so that if any fish eggs are deposited 
they are smothered and the embryo perishes. 
Chaff from the slop of distilleries and sawdust 
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from the mills often become lodged in the 
gills of mature fish, causing inflammation and 
death. 

Coal mining is also fatal to fish life, inas- 
much as the washing of coal, as now prac- 
ticed, not only discolors the water, but the 
coal dust is deposited on the spawning beds, 
and if breathed in by the fish, old or young, 
clogs the gills, and from the well-known hard- 
ness of carbon, irritates and inflames them. 

The waste matter from oil refineries, paper 
mills, starch factories, etc., where poisonous 
chemicals or noxious substances are used, or 
occur as by-products, is very destructive to 
fish of all ages and is a more potent factor in 
the destruction of fish food than any agency 
mentioned. 

The argument is often advanced that the 
various industries just alluded to must, as a 
matter of course, be maintained, even at the 
cost of the loss of all fish life in inland waters. 
But this is not necessarily the case. The evil 
can be prevented in a great measure, by com- 





pelling such plants to run the offal and waste 
water into settling ponds or septic tanks be- 
fore allowing it to flow into the streams, as is 
now being done in some places. 

By the vigilance of fish wardens the minor 
evils of illegal fishing, illegal sale of fish and 
dynamiting can, to a certain extent, be pre- 
vented, as punishment for these offenses is 
provided for by statutory enactment. 

All of you are doubtless familiar with the 
loss of fish life from the causes enumerated, 
but there is another agency of fish destruc- 
tion, not generally suspected, that is the cause 
of untold havoc and destruction, and is so 
appalling and widespread in the West that in 
comparison with it all the other factors men- 
tioned sink into insignificance. It is the whole- 
sale destruction of fish, both large and small, 
by means of irrigation ditches. 


No one, except the ranchers and those who 
have investigated the matter, can have a real- 
ization of the awful loss of fish life, of the 
wanton sacrifice of millions of God’s creatures, 
left to gasp out their little lives on the mead- 
ows and grain fields in some of the Western 
States. Often the stench, arising from the de- 
caying fish is intolerable; it smells. to heaven. 
And yet no effective steps have been taken to 
prevent it by the National or State authorities. 
This is all the more lamentable, as it could so 
easily be obviated and prevented. 

It is very discouraging to fishculturists in 
the Western States, after hatching and rear- 
ing fry and fingerlings with much care, labor 
and solicitude, to have them stranded on the 
meadows and grain fields of the selfish or 
thoughtless rancher. It seems to be impos- 
sible, by argument or reasoning, to impress 
the average Legislatures in the West of the 
importance of screening irrigation ditches at 
the intake. There is also a needless and un- 
warranted opposition to the screening of ditches, 
not so much on the part of the majority of 
the farmers and ranchers, as by the average 
member of the State Legislatures, who pre- 
tends that it would entail too much trouble 
and hardship for the rancher to keep the 
screens clear of leaves and trash. 


By his opposition to screens he hopes to 
catch the farmer’s vote. But the farmer 
knows that the streams are comparatively 
clear of leaves and trash in the summer and 
that but little attention would be required to 
keep the screens clear. I know of ranchers 
who of their own accord have put in screens 
at the head of their ditches, and who assure 
me that but little attention is needed to keep 
them clean during the season of irrigation. I 
do not believe that the majority of the farmers 
are more selfish or thoughtless than other men, 
or have less regard for life, even that of a 
helpless fish. And if screen laws were enacted 
I believe they would be cheerfully obeyed. 

But in order to meet and overcome the ob- 
jection to screens I devised a very simple af- 
fair, as some of you may know, that would be 
just as effective or more so, in keeping fish 
and fry out of the ditches as a screen, and 
moreover it would need no attention after 
being put in place, and would not retard or in- 
terfere with the flow of water. It is an eight- 
bladed paddle wheel of simple and inexpensive 
construction, to be placed in a short flume at 
the intake of a ditch, with enough fall to 
create sufficient current to operate the whieel. 
No fish will pass it while in motion, and any 
foreign substance would pass under the whee! 
by raising up its bearin~ in a V-shaped slot 
and then immediately resume its position. Its 
cost for ordinary ditches is but a trifle, and 
any farmer could make it in an hour. But 
were its use compelled by law it might de- 
prive some selfish farmer of his winter supply 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





of salted trout, and of a valuable fertilizer in 
the shape of trout and grayling fry. 

I have made three efforts to have the use 
of the device made compulsory by incorporat- 
ing such a provision as a section of the game 
and fish laws of Montana. But twice the com- 
mittee on fish and game cut it out, for the 
reason that it might jeopardize the rest of the 
pending bill. The third time the committee 
unanimously recommended its passage, and it 
seemed to be in a fair way of adoption; but at 
the last moment, through the influence of the 
commercial and irrigation canal corporations 
it was defeated. 

In view of the extensive schemes of irriga- 
tion contemplated in the arid regions of the 
Western States by the National and State 
governments, the proper protection of fishes 
should be provided for in advance; after a 
while it will be too late. Last year a big 
irrigation canal, constructed by the Govern- 
ment, was opened, having its source in the 
Truckee River, in Nevada. Government and 
State officials were present to celebrate the 
event. An account of the affair in a news- 
paper at the time said: 

“The gates of the dam were lowered, and 
those of the canal were raised, the great flood 
pouring into the huge ditch. The reclama- 
tion project in Nevada was then formally ded- 
icated. When the gates on the river dam were 
lowered, the bed of the stream below was dry. 
In an instant the party found diverting sport 
in catching the large trout that were flounder- 
ing on the rocks.” 

I leave this account for the consideration 
of every honest angler. It has been said that 
the immense storage reservoirs to be con- 
structed in connection with the reclamation 
projects will each furnish a home and a haven 
for millions of fish—but not on your life. Most 
of these reservoirs will be built in narrow 
mountain gorges, where the water will be too 
deep for any fish life to exist, and the rocky 
bottom and sides will forever preclude the 
existence of fish food. 

It is popularly supposed that fish should 
abound, thrive and multiply wherever there is 
a reasonable volume of water, even if pol- 
luted or contaminated by deleterious matter 
that is destructive to fish food if not to the 
fishes themselves. Sometimes, in planting 
young fish, the serious mistake is made of 
dumping fry or fingerlings in the main body 
of streams or the open water of ponds and 
lakes, where but a small amount of suitable 
food exists, and where they are soon swal- 
lowed by larger fish. 


It has been said that the proper way to 
train a child is to begin with its grandmother; 
so the proper way to protect the fish of inland 
waters is to begin with the water itself. Prac- 
ticable fishways should be placed at every dam 
or other obstruction. Manufacturing plants 
and mines should be compelled by law to con- 
struct settling ponds for waste liquid products, 
and septic tanks for poisonous offal, so that 
the overflow would consist of comparatively 
innocuous water. 


In all States where irrigation is practiced,- 


laws should be enacted providing for some 
effecutal device for keeping fish and fry out 
of the ditches. Close seasons for all game 
and food fishes during the’ breeding periods 
should be established, and severe penalties 
should be imposed for the violation of such 
laws. Every peace officer and officers of the 
courts should be made fish and game wardens 
by virtue of their office, with full powers, in 
addition to the regularly appointed wardens. 

The sewage of towns and cities is another 
problem that will have to be dealt with even- 
tually, though at present it receives but little 
attention. If these things can be accomplished 
better in the future than they have been in the 
past and more care taken in stocking waters 
with fry or yearlings by depositing them in 
the smallest tributaries in shallow, protected 
places, where there is a reasonable amount of 
food suitable for them, we will be on the road 
toward a better state of things, so that by the 
continual stocking of waters with fish arti- 
ficially propagated, a fair amount of fish life 


may still be maintained in inland waters, even 
in the older States. 

I consider that it should be the duty of 
every angler in this assembly, individually and 
collectively, to employ every means to educate 
the people to a proper sense and appreciation 
of protective measures, not only for fish, but 
for the waters as well, and to use their in- 
fluence in shaping such wise, adequate and 
effectual legislation as may be necessary to 
that end. 

As the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has begun the good work of protect- 
ing and conserving our game birds and mam- 
mals, the question naturally arises: Why 
should not Federal protection be extended to 
our fishes in public waters? I can imagine no 


_good reason why the United States Bureau of 


Fisheries should not take an active interest in 
preventing the pollution of public waters, and 
in protecting the fishes that inhabit them. In 
anticipation of the extensive irrigation pro- 
jects contemplated by the General Govern- 
ment in the Western States, the influence and 
timely action of the Bureau would prevent the 
almost total depletion of the streams of fish 
life that would otherwise surely follow. 

The streams of the Rocky Mountain States 
are as yet pure and undefiled to a great extent, 
and should be as productive of fish life as 
when first viewed by Lewis and Clark. Many 
of them have been stocked with the Eastern 
brook trout, where they have found a con- 
genial home, and where it is not altogether 
unlikely they will alone exist in the future, 
owing to their disappearance in the Eastern 
States through disease and changed condi- 
tions. But unless the awful slaughter of the 
innocents by irrigation ditches is stopped, and 
stopped now, the beautiful mountain streams 
of the Western States will soon be barren 
wastes, void of fish life, for which not the 
rancher, but the representatives of the people 
—the Congress and the State Legislatures— 
will be to blame. 


Fishing in California. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Though November is a rather late 
month for whipping a cast of flies over an in- 
viting trout stream, the summer weather pre- 
vailing here the last two weeks makes this 
possible even yet. The rain which struck the 
State a few weeks ago was particularly heavy 
in the Santa Cruz mountains, and the streams of 
that region were raised a number of inches. 
The increase of water resulted in a splendid 
run of small steelhead trout which readily rose 
to flies. The San Lorenzo River is full of fish 
from ten to fifteen inches in length and anglers 
are enjoying some of the best sport imaginable. 
Splendid catches have been reported from 
Soquel Creek, but if a second storm should 
sweep the district, fly-fishing will end for the 
season. 

The intelligent planting of healthy 2- and 3- 
inch fry in Santa Cruz is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the present run. The Brookdale 
hatchery, established some years ago, has ma- 
terially aided the sport. Millions of trout fry 
have been planted in various water courses of 
Santa Cruz county, and these fish are now re- 
turning to their original haunts after a visit to 
the ocean. 

The Anglers’ Association has recently taken 
steps to stock Paper Mill and Sonoma creeks 
with good fry. Heretofore these streams, which 
are the most popular creeks near San Fran- 
cisco, have been neglected. The result of care- 
ful stocking done this year will be evident a 
few years hence when the fish will have grown 
to respectable size. 

Prominent members of the Anglers’ Associa- 
tion have also determined to remove the 
suckers which have taken possession of the 
deep pools of Paper Mill Creek. It is important 
that such action be taken as the suckers in- 
crease rapidly and live chiefly by following 
salmon and steelhead and devouring every egg 
that comes within their reach. It is very 
probable that this step will be taken before the 
rains raise the streams. 
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Striped bass fishing is steadily improving. 
Large catches have been made in San Antonio 
slough. No records have, however, been 
broken, in spite of the fact that net fishermen 
who had been stretching nets across the mouth 
of the slough at nightfall for the last few 
months have been driven away. Fine specimens 
of striped bass have also been caught in San 
Pablo Bay and large bass are taken almost 
daily from a slough near Wingo, a small station 
on the California Northwestern Railroad. Keen 
sport is reported in the neighborhood of Joice 
Island, where some years ago an eastern angler 
took a bass that weighed over fifty pounds. 

The drainage of several tracts of land and 
islands in the San Joaquin River of late in the 
neighborhood of Stockton, Cal., has resulted 
in many tons of black bass and other kinds of 
fish being left in the small pools of water or 
ditches used to carry the surplus water to the 
pumping stations, and for a time it was believed 
that the bass, which is an especially fine kind, 
would be greatly depleted, as most of the fish 
were under size. 


A San Joaquin county game warden took up 
the matter and asked some of the land owners 
to stop work until he could arrange means for 
saving the fish, but this was refused. Then he 
conferred with the Game and Fish Commission, 
with the result that deputies have been detailed 
to attend to the transfer of bass under three 
pounds to the streams. The work will be ac- 
complished with nets. The large-sized fish will 
be caught and sold. 

There has been little fishing in Southern Cali- 
fornia during the past week, except in San 
Pedro Bay, even there catches have been below 
the average. 


Nipper corbina have been running during the 
warm, pleasant days, and pompano and big smelt 
have been more or less plentiful. The winter 
halibut “run” has begun in San Pedro Bay, 
several ten-pounders having been taken. 

It has been pretty well established that the 
dredging out of San Pedro Bay has not de- 
stroyed the fishing. On the contrary, it has in- 
creasec the number of available fishing places. 
On the other hand, there have not been so many 
“runs” of the various kinds of fish that frequent 
the bay as in some former years, but this is no 
certain indication that the changes have dr.ven 
the fish away. Nowhere has. the fishing been 
as good as in former seasons. 

The excitement at Redondo has died out, and 
the yellowtail have departed for waters un- 
known. A few scattering ones are caught each 
morning, but the slaughter of two weeks ago 
has not been repeated. 

A six-foot shark was caught this week in the 
ocean near the entrance to San Francisco Bay. 
Codfishers in the boat Monk were anchored in 
the neighborhood of Lime Point when a big 
shark swallowed a window weight used as a 
sinker on a fishing line. The weight became en- 
tangled in the man-eater’s interior and refused 
to budge. For half a day the shark strove to 
break the line or get rid of the oppressing 
weight, but gradually weakened and was dragged 
to the side of the boat and killed. 

Captain William Nicholls, of the Booth can- 
nery fleet, in Monterey Bay, Cal., fought for his 
life a few days ago in the confines of a net with 
a great shaggy-maned sea lion, which tore all 
the clothes from his body and barked over him, 
knocking him about and nearly killing him. 
J. Hoyden, manager of the Booth canneries, 
who was with Captain Nicholls at the time. 
finally landed a blow on the lion’s head which 
stopped the fight. Nicholls and Hoyden had 
run a launch near Moss Landing, where nets 
were lowered. No sooner had the nets been 
set than it was discovered that a big sea lion 
had been captured. At first the party thought 
of trying to take it alive, but unfortunately there 
was no rope or hooks on board, so they decided 
to kill it. In order to accomplish this it was 
necessary to draw the net alongside the launch. 
When the sea lion was a few feet away splash- 
ing-and squirming in the net, Hoyden struck it 
with an oar, but without effect, so Captain 
Nicholls picked up a heavy hammer, and leaning 
over the side of the launch, attempted to hit the 
animal over the head. The force of the blow 
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caused “him to lose his equilibrium and he fell 
overboard with a splash. The monster was on 
him in an instant and a fight ensued. Hoyden 
made frantic efforts to save his friend and 
finally killed the animal with a small sledge- 
hammer. Captain Nicholls was then pulled 
from the water more dead than alive, without 

single garment left on his torn and bleeding 
body. The sea lion measured a little over eight 
feet in length. 

The San Francisco Fly-Casting Club has been 
incorporated. Its directors are Thomas C. 
Kierulff, F, H. Ford, Carlos G. Young, H. B. 
“perry, Walter D. Mansfield, Colonel George 
C, Edwards, James S. Turner, Edward Everett 
and W. E. Brooks. All live in San Francisco. 
The corporation has no capital stock. It will 
devote itself to cultivating “the art of scientific 
angling,” assisting in the protection of fish in 
California waters and acquiring and maintain- 
ing a preserve for the use and benefit of mem- 


cers. 

The Southern California Rod and Reel Club, 
cf Los Angeles, will celebrate its first anni- 
versary this month, The organization is in a 
strong and healthy condition. With over 200 
members, a large degree of general interest has 
been maintained, and the few functions given. 
sich as fish barbecues, casting tournaments 
nd smokers, have been distinct successes. The 
club has lent all the assistance in its power to 
the languishing campaign for the better protec- 
tion of the salt water game fish in Southern 
California waters; it contributed a considerable 
sim from its treasury to help supply funds for 
the fish and game preservation campaign at the 
State Capital. 

The California Game and Fish Protective As- 


sociation held its annual meeting in the 
Chamber _of Commerce Building of Los 
Angeles, Cal., on Nov. 8, 9 and 10. President 


Payne in his report said that two members of 
the State Fish Commission who had opposed 
the sportsmen were no longer members, and 
that there was over $85,000 in the fish and game 
fund, with rapidly increasing revenue derived 
from the hunter’s license scheme, inaugurated 
this year. 

Amendments to the constitution were passed, 
providing that all clubs or associations pay an- 
nual dues of $5 to the Fish and Game Associa- 
tion; that the executive committee may advised- 
ly change the date of the annual convention, and 
that persons under the age of 18 may become 
members without the payment of dues and with- 
out vote until they are 21, when they will pay 
regular dues. As the association will meet again 
before the next legislative session, it was 
deemed best not to suggest changes in the fish 
and game laws at this time, but to leave this 
matter to the next convention. 

It is the intention of the association that the 
next legislature be asked to raise the license 
for commercial fishers from $2.50 to $25.00; also 
that the taking of all kinds of fish by aliens for 
alien markets be stopped. Santa Cruz was de- 
cided upon as the meeting place of the next 
convention to be held in November, =. “ 


New England Angling. 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It seems that it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult each year to find good fishing in Maine. 
Of course, it is quite possible to get reliable 
results just after the ice goes out in many of 
the big lakes, but the trout fishing that used to 
yield fish ranging in weight from three-quar- 
ters of a pound to a pound and a half seems 
to be growing less with each passing season. 
A few years ago the Dead River region, the 
lakes about Moosehead and many other sec- 
tions, all of which could te easily reached, 
gave such fishing to the angler, merely for the 
trying, all through the season. Many trout 
are still taken in the old places, but the size 
and number are steadily diminishing, and now 
to get results as they used to be, it is necessary 
to undertake a longer trip and to penetrate 
deeper into the wilderness. In keeping with 
this change, anglers are taking more and more 
to camp life, and the tent and other camp 
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equipment has come rapidly to the front. 

One of the first of my acquaintances to fore- 
see the necessity of getting “further in” was 
Dr. Hall, of Warren, R. I. Several years ago 
he conceived a great liking for taking his out- 
ings under canvas, and each recurring trial 
has only served to cement this belief. Re- 
cently he returned from one of the most inac- 
cessible regions in Maine, ‘the Sourdnahunk 
country. oing down about the middle of 
September, he went to Daisy Pond, where he 
camped for six weeks. The fishing he enjoved 
simply beggars descriptiort, trout up to two 
pounds in weight rising to the fly greedily at 
almost any time. So good was the fishing 
that the fatigue of “getting in” seemed as 
nothing, and he is already planning another 
trip for next season. 

Some twelve or thirteen other lakes and 
ponds, nearly all of which furnish excellent 
sport, are scattered over the surrounding coun- 
try, thus making it easy to change about and 
relieve the monotony of location. One of these 
is Kidney Pond, where Col. Samuel Colt, of 
Hartford, has a fine camp. Other ponds are 
Lost, Foss and Knowlton, Rocky, Slaughter, 
Fowler, Windy Pitch and Elbow. In close 


view of all is the towering peak of Katahdin, 





AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


adding much to the impressive beauty of the 
region. After the fishing season closed, the 
Doctor spent much time tramping about and 
doing a little hunting, although he says game 
was rather scarce. 

Dr. O. A. Parker, of Wakefield, finds it both 
interesting and entertaining to plan out his 
fishing trips a long way in advance. Begin- 
ning in the winter, every detail of the com- 
ing event is mapped out carefully, and unlike 
many, who do most of their fishing in antici- 
pation only, the Doctor actually performs what 
he purposes to do. A good part of the season 
of 1906 he spent in Newfoundland. This year 
he tried Nova Scotia, returning a short time 
ago. Starting early in the summer, he crossed 
the province, fishing all the best lakes and 
streams, and visiting sections of the country 
seldom visited by sportsmen. The Rev. Mr. 
Chase and Dr. Soper were with him part of 
the time, and were fully as enthusiastic as Dr. 
Parker about the beauties of the wilderness 
traversed as well as the fishing. 

At Round Mountain Lake, Maine, a few sea- 
sons ago, I had the pleasure of spending a 
week or two in camp with Mr. and Mrs E. E. 
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Patridge, of Medford. Delightful camp mates 
they proved to be, and at that time I witnessed 
some of the amazing shooting with pistol and 
revolver which has since made the names of 
this couple famous at the Walnut Hill range 
and elsewhere. They were then going to dif- 
ferent localities each year, picking up good 
fishing wherever possible, but since then have 
,settled down in a comfortable and cosy cot- 
tage outfit on the shore of Rangeley Lake. 
Here they may be found every year, from May 
to October. They reached home recently, and 
Mr. Patridge reports the same indifferent fish- 
ing and miserable weather extending through 
the greater part of the summer, that every- 
body else has reported. Later on this month 
they will start for Bermuda, intending to stay 
until March, 

Mr. A. F. Clark, of Newton, returned a 
short time ago from a trip lasting several 
weeks into a country of uncut forests and 
unexplored lakes in Quebec. With French 
Canadian guides, Mr. Clark and a friend en- 
tered the woods from Ha Ha Bay, and cov- 
ered all the best fishing points possible to 
reach in a few weeks’ trip. They were unfor- 
tunate in having almost incessant rains, but 
even with high water, enjoyed excellent fish- 
ing. Not suspecting any salmon in these 
waters, Mr. Clark was immensely surprised 
one day to have his small flies and leader 
ripped off savagely by a big salmon that broke 
water. He was just starting to cast for trout, 
using a four-ounce rod. The next day, with a 
little heavier tackle, he fished a pool further 
down the stream, and returned to camp with 
a good catch, the heaviest a salmon of nearly 
eight pounds. He hopes to try the same region 
next year, and will go prepared for heavy fish. 

HACKLE, 


Catalina Light Tackle Club. 


Avaton, Cal., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Following is a list of winners and 
prizes given under the auspices of the second 
annual tournament of the Catalina Light Tackle 
Club, May 1 to Oct. 1: 

Cups, Medals and Prizes—Class. A—For the 
largest gold button fish of the season, silver lov- 
ing cup, presented by Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The winner’s name to be engraved on 
same each season, and the cup to remain the 
property of and on exhibition with the club. Won 
by Mrs. E. H. Brewster, Avalon, Cal. White 
sea bass, 53 pounds. 

Class A.—Silver loving cup to lady angler 
catching largest fish under the rules of Catalina 
Light Tackle Club. Won by Miss D. May 





Sweezey, Los Angeles, Cal. Black sea bass, 128 
pounds. 

Class B.—Tuna Cup—Tufts-Lyon Arms Co. 
trophy. For the largest tuna taken during the 


seasons of 1907 and 1908, cup to be presented 
at the close of the season of 1908. Won by E. J. 
Polkinhorn. Tuna, 5034 pounds. 

Tuna Prize—For the largest tuna of the sea- 
son, best split bamboo, nine-ounce rod. Won 
by E. J. Polkinhorn. Tuna, 5034 pounds. 

Class C.—Yellowtail Cup—For the largest yel- 
lowtail of the season, silver loving cup. The 
winner’s name is to be engraved on same each 
season, and the cup to become the property of 
the angler winning it two times. Won by Edw. 
C. Sachs, Butte, Mont. Yellowtail, 4134 pounds. 

Class C.—Yellowtail Trophy—For the largest 
yellowtail of the season taken by a lady angler, 
Catalina Light Tackle Club silk pennant, to the 
angler winning it two times. Won by Mrs. L. 
A. Brennen, Los Angeles, Cal. Yellowtail, 3634 
pounds, 

Burns Cup.—Presented by Col. Dan M. Burns 
to Catalina Light Tackle Club for lady angler 
catching largest yellowtail, 19007. Won by Mrs. 


L. A. Brennen, Los Angeles, Cal. Yellowtail, 
36% pounds. 

Class C.—Yellowtail Prize—For the largest 
yellowtail of the season, rod presented by Mr. 
W. M. Hunt, Jr., Avalon, Cal. Won by Edw. 


C. Sachs, Butte, Mont. Yellowtail, 4134 pounds. 

Class D.—Albacore Cup—For the largest alba- 
core of the season, silver loving cup. The win- 
ners name to be engraved on same each sea- 
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son, and the cup to become the property of the 
angler winning it three times. Won by A. B. 
Cass, Los Angeles, Cal. Albacore, 4134 pounds. 

Class D.—Montgomery Cup—For the largest 
albacore of the season taken by a lady angler. 
Winner’s name to be engraved on the cup each 
season. Cup to remain in the custody of the 
club. Won by Miss Alice Scott, Duarte, Cal. 
Albacore, 30% pounds. 

Class D.—Albacore Prize—For the largest alba- 
core of the season, automatic reel. Won by A. 
B. Cass, Los Angeles, Cal. Albacore, 41% 
pounds. 

Second Prize—For the second largest alba- 
core of the season, fine nickel reel, presented by 
Henry Guyot, Los Angeles, Cal. Won by Alfred 
P. Pike, Pasadena, Cal. Albacore, 35% pounds. 

Class E—White Sea Bass Gold Medal—For 
the largest white sea bass, gold medal, presented 
by Mr. T. McD. Potter, of Los Angeles. Win- 
ner’s name to be engraved on gold bar each sea- 
son, and the medal to remain the property of 
the club. Won by Mrs. Edwin H. Brewster, 
Avalon, Cal. White sea bass, 53 pounds. 

Nordlinger Cup.—For the largest white sea 
bass of the season, silver loving cup. Winner's 
name to be engraved upon same each season, and 
the cup to become property of angler winning it 
two times. Won by Mrs. Edwin H. Brewster. 
White sea bass, 53 pounds. 

Nordlinger Cup.—For the largest white sea 
bass of the season, silver loving cup. Winner’s 
name to be engraved upon same each season, and 
the cun to become property of the angler win- 
ning it two times. Won by Mrs. Edwin H. 
Brewster. White sea bass. 53 pounds. 

Class E—White Sea Bass Prize—Best split 
bamboo rod. Won by Mrs. Edwin H. Brewster. 
White sea bass, 53 pounds. 

Class F.—Gold Medal—For the largest fish of 
the season taken with nine-ounce rod and stand- 
ard nine-thread linen line, medal presented by 
Edwin H. Brewster. Avalon, Cal. Winner’s 
name to be engraved on gold bar each season, 
medal to be property of the club. Won by D. 
J. McMaster, Los Angeles, Cal. Black sea bass, 
210 pounds. 

Class A.—Boatman’s Cup—Potter-Streeter cup, 
awarded to the boatman obtaining the largest 
number of members for the Light Tackle Club, 
1907. Won by Chappie. 

Class A.—Boatman’s Prizes—First prize fine 
nine-ounce rod to boatman who brings in most 
new members during annual tournament. Won 
by Chappie 

Second Prize.—Rod, nine-ounce, to boatman 
who brings in second most new members. Won 
by Fred Bellisle. 

Class B.—First Prize—German silver 300 yard 
reel for boatman to angler catching largest fish 
on light tackle. Won by Geo. Farmsworth. 
Black sea bass, 210 pounds. 

Second Prize—Von Hofe yellowtail gaff, for 
hoatman to angler catching largest yellowtail. 
Won by Enous Verra. Yellowtail, 4134 pounds. 

Class C—A cash prize of $10 given to the 
boatman who brings in the most new members 
during the season of 1907. Won by Chappie. 

Number and species of fish for which buttons 
were given, Jan. 2 to Oct. 20. 


Bronze Buttons.—Tuna, 0; yellowtail, 57; alba-" 


core, 296; white sea bass, 2. 


Silver Buttons.—Tuna, 8; yellowtail, 6; alba- 
core, 13; white sea bass, 4. 
Gold Bvrttons.—Tunt, 1; yellowtail, 2; alba- 


white sea bass, 2. 
Epwin H. Brewster, Sec’y-Treas. 


Bait-Casting Rod Lengths. 


THROUGHOUT the United States the interest in 
fly- and bait-casting is increasing at a rate that 
is remarkable. In bait-casting this is especially 
true. As early as October the rodmakers began 
to receive orders from clubs and individuals for 
rods for next season, and at the same time the 
demand for material for rods was noticeably 
brisk, showing that large numbers of amateurs 
are preparing to make rods during the winter 
months and try them out thoroughly long before 
the season opens next spring. 

If there is one thing that is more prominent 
than any other, it is that the grade of material 


core, 0; 
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demanded is higher than ever. Only the best 
of wood, bamboo and cork is asked for; fittings 
are of German silver, and agate guides and tops 
of the best known form and material are always 
demanded. 


We are asked so often what lengths are the 
favorites with the expert bait-casters that we 
have examined the records of the great tourna- 
ment held at Racine with the idea of summariz- 
ing the lengths of the rods used there and arriv- 
ing at some definite conclusion as to the favorite 
length of rod for casting a half-ounce lure in 
accuracy events, as this is the nearest approach 
to bass lure casting of any of the events held 
at tournaments. The results of the summary, 
however, are a trifle disappointing. If they show 
anything at all that the novice can be guided by 
in ordering or in making a rod, it is that nearly 
every expert follows his own inclination rather 
than some standard set by others, and when all 
is said this is perhaps the best thing to do in 
rod buying or making. There are no limits to 
weight or length of the bait-casting rod, but it 
is noticeable that neither weight nor length is 
carried to the extreme. In fly-casting both are 
limited in many of the styles of casting, with 
the result that there is a remarkable uniformity 
in all rods, but in bait rods all the niceties of 
balance, resilience and power are so fully ad- 
justed that caliber and length regulate weight, 
and in this there is much similarity. 

As to weights, the heaviest rod used in the 
accuracy half-ounce bait event of the National 
Association at Racine, in which seventy-three 
contestants took part, was seven ounces for a 
rod 5 feet 8% inches long, while the lightest 
rod weighed four ounces and was 4 feet 11% 
inches long, its material snakewood. 

Twenty of the rods used were 6 feet or more 
in length, but the extreme was 6 feet 334 inches. 
On the other hand, of the eight rods that were 
five feet or less in length, the shortest was 4 
feet 84 inches. 

The greatest number were over 5% and under 
6 feet, twenty-four in all; while seventeen others 
ranged from 5 feet to 5 feet 6 inches. 

This shows that the majority of rods used in 
this style of casting ranged between 5 and 6 
feet, while the exact length depended much on 
the owner’s mode of casting, the reel he used 
and the caliber of the rod. The old fancy for 
an ounce in weight to every foot of length does 
not apply, for these rods were under this rule 
in weight. All of the rods save five were split 
bamboo. Twenty of them were made by their 
owners. 


Of the recls used on these rods forty-seven 
were No. 3 size, eight were No. 2, the others 
specials in size and make. 

In the half-ounce bait-casting for distance, 
twenty-six entries, four rods were 6 feet or 
longer, and two were 5 feet. Of the others 
twelve were between 5 and 5% feet, and seven 
ranged from 5% to 6 feet. The majority, as this 
shows, were between 5 and 6 feet in length. The 
lightest rod weighed 4% ounces, and the heaviest 
714 ounces. 

In this event the reels were as follows: No. 
3, 14; No. 2, 9; various, 3. 

In the quarter-ounce accuracy bait-casting 
event there were forty-four entries. Of the rods 
used twenty-seven were 6 feet or more in length, 
the extreme being 6 fet 4 inches. The shortest 
rod was 5 feet It inch long. In weight they 
ranged from 4% to 7 ounces, while twenty-eight 
of the forty-four rods used weighed 5% ounces 
or less, showing considerably less weight per 
foot of length than in the half-ounce events. All 
were split bamboo, eleven of them made by their 
owners. 

Twenty of the reels used with quarter-ounce 
lures were No. 2, seven were No. 3, the others 
specials. 


Rainbow Trout in Australia. 


It is said of the rainbow trout in Southern 
Australia that it seems to withstand the summer 
temperature better than the brown trout, but 
while both it and the brown trout grow to large 
size, the rainbow go out to sea in large num- 
bers and very few return. 
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How expert the trout fisherman was expected 
to be in the old days is told very graphically by 
the late David Foster in “The Scientific Angler, ve 
third edition, published in London in 1886, when 
he says that casting a fly into a floating walnut 
shell at a distance of not less than thirty-six feet 
“betokens a fair degree of proficiency and pre- 
cision in casting.’ 

His remarks on this particular subject follow: 

“Throwing the fly, contrasted with other 
branches of the angling art, has been little 
written upon, and seeing that this is the chief 
obstacle in the path of the beginner, and also 
the most important acquirement of the proficient 
practitioner, we think the omission a serious one. 
To this subject we have devoted much attention, 
particularly in the construction of new and im- 
proved implements for its more ready attainment 
and practice. It is a well established axiom 
that in skillful casting lies the chief condition 
of success. ‘He can throw a good line’ is equiva- 
lent to asserting the proficiency of an angler, 
whether he be fly, midwater or bottom fisher. 

“The ordinary routine cast is the first to be 
practiced and acquired by the tyro. This is ac- 
complished by bringing round the rod so as to 
describe a half circle from over the left shoul- 
der, and delivering it directly over the right, the 
action emanatirig from the wrist and elbow only. 
It is capital practice for the young student to 
cast upon a lawn or any closely-cut turf. Line 
to the length of the rod should be first delivered 
efficiently and neatly, when a hat -should be 
placed as the receptacle of the fly; after the dis- 
tances have been lengthened at intervals a tumb- 
ler may be substituted and finally a small wine 
glass. When these different exercises have been 
successfully accomplished, with a fair fength of 
line, the rodster may safely try his hand upon 
the bosom of the watery element. Lightness and 
precision follow practice and experience. The 
exercise of casting into a floating walnut shell 
is a feat, the accomplishment of which, at a 
distance of not less than a dozen yards, betokens 
a fair degree of proficiency and precision in cast- 
ing. 

“In fly-fishing the ever-changing geological 
bearings, the varying meteorological influences, 
the position of trees and other impediments 
necessitate a constant change of tactics in order 
to reach the feeding fish, who, as they ,become 
more schooled. take up the more inaccessible and 
secluded positions. Although some streams are 
comparatively narrow, it is not always incum- 
bent upon, or advisable for, the fisherman to take 
up his stand upon the verge of the water. ‘To 
fish fine and far off,’ as Cotton, the father of 
all fly-fishers expresses it, is infinitely better 
whenever practicable. Broken water should be 
chosen by the novice to commence upon, as wher 
fish are extracted by him from the rapids, and 
purling streams, etc., the slower running and still 
waters may prove beyond his attainments.” 


* * * 


From the London Sporting Magazine (1793) 
the following is taken: 


An Trishman angling one day in the Liffey, 
Which runs down by Dublin’s great city so fine, 
A smart shower of rain falling, Pat, in a jiffey, 
Crept under the arch of a bridge with his line. 
“Why, that’s not the place to accomplish your wi hes,” 
Cried Dermot, “there devil a bite ill you get.” 
“Och, bother,” says Pat, “don’t you know that the fishes 
Will flock under here to keep out of the wet?” 
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(Continued from page 824.) 


Sailing a sloop is very much the same, so 
far as the principles go, but having two sails 
instead of one, the feel of the boat on her 
helm is different. Catboats usually pull fairly 
hard on the tiller—they should do so, to retain 
their ability to luff naturally; but in a sloop the 
heim should not pull so hard. The jib relieves 
it. and when you do want to luff, slack off the 
jib sheet and the mainsail will cause the boat to 
come head to the wind. ; 

It is easier to steer a straight course with a 
sloop. They will lie steady to an anchor with 
mainsail set and jib lowered, and larger sails 
car) be used than it would be possible to handle 
on a cat all in one large sail. : 





North River Sloop. 


The old North River sloop rig is almost 
obsolete in large boats, having given way to 
the modified cutter rig, just as the old jib and 
mainsail sand-bag rig has been replaced by the 
modern raceabout. 

The smaller class of jib and mainsail boat 
with no top hamper to handle is the next step 
up from the catboat. There will be no diffi- 
culty in starting from a dock or mooring with 
her. To pay the boat’s head off, pull the jib 
sheet to one side and the jib will turn her 
around quickly enough. The jib sheets should 
pull at about right angles to the jibstay, or so 
the foot of the sail receives a little more strain 
than the after edge. The wind should have a 





the *Houri,.” 


free flow, after it pushes on the sail, off the 
leach of the sail, and it should be sheeted out 
irom the middle of the boat. so as the boat 
luffs the jib will shake just before the luff of 
the mainsail shivers. Do not trim the jib in 
so it throws wind back against the mainsail. 


The proper trimming of a jib means everything 
to a sloop. Although one man can sail a sloup 
just as he might a schooner, at times, yet the 
rig naturally calls for two men; one man to 
steer, the other to trim jib sheets and set up 
backstays. 

Nothing is so aggravating to a man sailing a 
sloop in a race as to have two men trimming 
jib sheets. One will trim it down too flat every 
time and the other not flat enough. A modern 
racing sloop is so sensitive that she feels such 
differences more than one would suppose. For 
me, nothing would do but a short boom on 
the foot of the jib and a horse and traveler on 
deck so the jib trims with one sheet and slides 
across from side to side, the hauling end com- 
ing through the bullseye in the center of the 
deck and aft. When the jib is once trimmed 
right, then the man steering can tack as often 
as he likes and no one need scramble for the 
sheet each time and put the sails out of trim 
by resheeting them. 

A properly balanced modern sloop will steer 
with two fingers on the tiller. The arft. 
Herreshoff finkeel boats Houri, Vaquero, Celia 
and Adelaide, for instance, were so _ finely 
balanced that you could sail them better with 
thumb and forefinger holding the tiller, than 
if you grasped it in your hand. Blow high or 
low, these little boats were always as delicate 
on the helms. In direct contrast to these suc- 
cessful boats, the scow-like sloop Genesee 
steered so hard I had to rig up a small three- 
part tackle. This was hooked into a ring-bolt 
in the weather staving, the hauling end, in a 
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hard breeze, I'd belay on a cleat, and even then 
have to pull quite hard on the bight of this 
line to keep her from luffing. There were two 
radically different models, both winners of their 
kind. One delicately hung the other hard- 
mouthed. 

The finkeels maintained the same shape as 
they heeled and created no uneven pressures, 
the whole sail exerted its push at the same 
place and the hull slipped throush the water as 
clean as a knife, while with the centerboard 
boat, as she heeled in a hard breeze, her bluff 
cheek-like bows shouldered up a _ billow of 
water that pushed her nose up to windward. 
This pressure had to be balanced by pulling on 
the tiller and exerting as much pressure on the 
rudder. Hanley’s theory—and I think he’s 






right; he’s had years of experience with that 
one type of boat—is that this pressure forward 
and aft acts like two inclined planes to push the 
hull to windward, to which her canoe-shaped 
bottom offers no resistance. This is one reason 
he always puts such apparently unnecessarily 
large rudders on his boats. 

The old racing sloop Dragoon, built by 
Weber, was another instance of this same phe- 
nomenon. In a strong breeze and smooth sea 
her wake would show she was crabbing diagon- 
ally to windward of her wake. She would point 
directly for an object and fetch way to wind- 
ward of it. But these broad boats, while they 
are fast and weatherly in a hard breeze, are not 
such good all-round racing boats as the modern 
raceabout model for the average yachtsman. 
With the wind abeam the sloops are at their 





The “Genesee”. 


best; their great stability, large sails and small 
amount of hull to drag in the water, for most 
of it is lifted out and hangs as a powerful dead 
weight of ballast to windward, enables them to 
get up a tremendous speed. 

Some of the finkeel boats have attempted to 
utilize this naturally stable shape as in the 
Cartoon and some of the Huntington racing 
scows. The Mongoose II., for instance, is 
nearly the same shape fore and aft, with a small 
plate fin under her. One gets a very peculiar 
sensation sailing on such a boat. They don’t 
act as if they were going very fast, everything 
is as quiet as can be. The motion is that of 
gliding along as on ice; but let the trim of the 
sail be altered a fraction, and there suddenly 
starts up a vibration that plays tunes like an 
aeolian harp. They still go, perhaps rot quite 


No-|. No-2. 


so fast, but fast enough to leave everything else; 
then some one trims in the sail a few inches— 
suddenly the vibration ceases and all becomes 
a still. quiet glide again, akin to flying. 

In sailing a sloop to windward sit so you can 
watch the jib either on the windward side if 
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she is heeling enough to need your weight as 
ballast, or down to leeward of the helm, where 
you can see the jib under the mainsail. The 
jib, in other words, is the weather vane to tell 
you how the boat is pointing in reference to 
the wind. 

The setting of the jib is of vital importance 
to a sloop. Just as the angle of a ship’s propeller 
blade pushing on the water determines her 
speed, so does a sailboat obtain her speed by 
the angle of her sails to the wind. Some people 
think when they hoist the sails up the mast or 
stay they have done all that is necessary of 
them and the boat should do the rest. This is 
not the case. The sails must be carefully peaked 
up to just the right angle to give it a good 
draft, or curve, so it will propel the boat ahead, 
and then they must be sheeted right. Take a 
jib, for instance, hoist it up so it just slackens 
the stay. Don’t let it hang in bags between 





each hank. Sheet it so there is just a little more 
strain on the foot of the sail than there is on 
the leach. This is so the wind will escape off 
the after edge freely and not be held in the 
sail like in a bag. 

A properly set jib will look like Fig. 1 from 
aft. An improperly set one like Fig. 2. If the 
after edge of the jib curls over, it stops the 
wind from flowing off it freely, and this stops 
the yacht far more than one would believe. 
Sometimes you see a yacht with her jib sheet 
made fast in the middle of the deck. This pulls 
the after edge of the sail so far inboard it 
throws its backwind against the mainsail. 

Another evil tendency of the jib is its in- 
c‘ination to bag the jib stay away off to leeward. 
To prevent this vachts are rigged with tackles, 
called runner tackles, on a stay that comes from 
the head of the mast aft to the weather side 
about amidships. By setting up hard on these 
the mast is kept from bending forward and 
slacking the jibstay. When the stay slacks off 
to leeward the jib is losing its best driving 
part and is merely acting as a bag to pull her 
bow off sideways. If a boat steers hard, set up 
the jibstay so it pulls the masthead forward 
several inches and you will be surprised what a 
difference it will make in her steering. Moving 
some ballast aft is also a remedy for a hard 
steering boat or one that is inclined to heel all 
over as she sails. 

I remember one instance of the latter remedy 


well. We were coming out of the harbor of 
Port-au-Prince, Hayti, in a_ three-masted 
schooner, light, on our way over to Cuba to 


load sugar. In unloading the cargo all the 
dunnage had been piled up in the fore peak. 
which no one noticed, put the schooner a 
couple of inches down by the head. 

Schooners, particularly three-masted ones, are 
miserable craft to try and run dead before the 
wind, when it is almost a calm; and that night 
the wind died out and we had to lower the 
spanker. Still she yawed about so we had to 
douse the mainsail, as the man at the wheel 
could not keep her on her course. Even then 
with only foresail and jibs set she luffed up until 
the wind was abeam, and to prevent going on 


the reefs, it was a case of anchor or shift the 
dunnage, which was now discovered as the 
cause of all the trouble. So we took off the 
hatch covers and by the light of lanterns began 
a wild two hours’ shifting of stuff from for- 
ward aft. Talk about your handling of cargo, 
it is play compared to the stevedoring we did 
that night, as with planks, joist, boxes and 
barrels on our backs, we trotted the length of 
her hold along the keelson; but when it was all 
shifted so the schooner was down by the stern 
instead of by the head, we had the satisfaction 
of seeing her pay off and go on her course and 
stay there even when we rehoisted the main 
and spanker. One does not forget a lesson 
learned in that manner very soon. 

When I see a yacht attempting to race with 
her jib sheet trimmed way in so the after half 
of it is holding back as much as the forward 
half is pushing, and hurting the mainsail at the 
same time by its back wind, I feel like getting 
aboard and shifting the jib sheet out near the 
tail so the wind can flow out of the jib and do 
some good instead of harm. 

A sloop rigged with double headsails—that is, 
staysail and jib, and she may have a topsail and 
jib topsail—should have one man to watch the 
trim of the sails to see that each one is pulling 
its share and leave the man at the helm free 
to watch his opponents in the race. The main- 
sail, too, while it looks like a simple enough 
sail to hoist, can be made to make a big differ- 
ence in a boat by the way it is hoisted. 

In cutters, with deep keels and narrow, flat- 
sided hulls, the sails are all cut quite flat and are 
hoisted so they stand like drum heads. Some 
have a wire luff rope in the mainsail, and I re- 
member on the Liris and Kathleen, both cut- 
ters, how the skippers would test the luff to see 
when it was hoisted right by hitting it with a 
windlass heaver, and if it didn’t sound as tight 
as a fiddle string, it was jigged up until it did; 
then it was peaked up so the sail was perfectly 
flat. 

Now on a beamy sloop you don’t do this. 
The sails have more bag or fullness and the luff 





is only hoisted hand taut, then the peak is the 
part that requires careful hoisting so the ful- 
ness of the sail shows its bag up close to the 
jaws of the gaff. In heavy weather the luff 
must be hoisted hard for the reason that it 
keeps stretching down; but the idea is the same. 
A man that tries to outpoint a cutter with a 
sloop seldom beats her for this very reason; 
but the sloop has a way of getting there if kept 
a rap full. 

In very light weather slack up everything and 
coax the breeze into pushing on the sails by 
making them baggy and yielding. The boat 
that does this will fan along ahead of those who 
keep their sails drum tight. 

The old sloop Surprise one day was the last 
of a fleet off Glen Cove, on Long Island Sound. 
The southerly wind was dying out and the 
cutters kept everything flat as before. We 
slacked the halliards a couple of feet and I gave 
up pointing and laid the sloop’s head off a full 
point to leeward of the former course. The 
result verified my theory. She fanned along 
going to leeward of the fleet, so of course none 
of them tried to follow our move. 

The Surprise got headway on her and ran.a 
long ways ahead of the fleet, and then, by a 
succession of luffs, not so anything would 








shake, but just fine close sailing every time, she 
got good speed on. She worked to windward, 
so that in less than an hour we were a quarter 
of a mile ahead and up to windward of the boat 
that was leading before. 

They were content to sit still oni split the 
wind so fine their boats couldn’t get up any 
headway, each trying to sail closer than his 
neighbor. Surprise was credited with havin ng 
struck a lucky streak of wind that none of the 
others felt. Maybe she did, but loose sails and 
keeping the boat going in light airs is my belief, 
no matter where she points. 

“Only a boat on the river afloat, 
Only a squall from the west; 

Only a sheet fast to a cleat, 
And you can imagine the rest.” 


Huntington Yachtsmen. 


THE yachting room in the Chateau des Beaux 
Arts, at Huntington, L. I., is being decorated 
in the most elaborate style to tickle the fancy of 
local as well as visiting yachtsmen to that boom- 
ing yachting center. 

The extensive hall on the first terrace is de- 
signed for a purely yachting room, which sug- 
gests the nautical from the oaken. deck beams 
and carlines overhead, to the hard wood panel 
work of the side walls, in which orthodox port 
hole lights are cunningly fitted. 

In the several angles of the rom a bar capstan, 
yacht windlass, sounding machine, complete 
ground tackle, ship’s wheel, etc., will find a 
place, while the head of a steam yacht, carrying 
the regulation search and colored side lights, 
with a bridge equipped with binnacle, steering 
gear, etc., will contribute an additional element 
of salt water to the picture. 

On the panels of highly polished woodwork 
there will be shown everything possible to be 
made in rope and wire for use on shipboard, 
from the simple knotting of a rope yarn to the 
most complicated piece of wire splicing. All 
these will be ticketed and named for the edifi- 
cation of visiting yachtsmen, and when it is un- 
derstood that this interesting and instructive col- 
lection is being made in the rigging loft of the 
New York Nautical College under the personal 
supervision of Captain Howard Patterson, the 
president of that institution, the completeness of 
the work may be inferred. 

The frieze of the hall in question will consist 








of more than one hundred burgees, representing 
every yacht club in America, and many other 
marine details will add generously to the environ- 
ment of this yachting conceit, while the nearby 
lapping of the waters of Huntington Bay against 
the massive walls of the Casino will offer a musi- 
cal accompaniment in harmony with the sur- 
roundings. 
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Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “Designer,” Boston. 

























HOLLIS BURGESS, 
Yacht Broker. General Marine Agent. Insurance of all 
kinds. Agent for the purchase and sale of Gasoline Engines. 
Main Office, 10 Tremont St. Tel. 1905-1 Main. 
Branch Office, 131 State St. Tel. 4870 Main. BOSTON, Mass. 
C. SHermMAn Hoyt. Montcomery H. Ciarx. 


HOYT @ CLARK, : 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work a Specialty. 
17 Battery Place, New York. 


COX @ STEVENS, 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects, 


15 William Street, - New York. 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad. 


Marine Models 


OF ALL KINDS 


THE H. FE. BOUCHER MFG. CO 
91 Maiden Lane, New York 
























































































Canoe Handling and Sailing. 
The 











Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, 
Practical Management and Care, and Relative Facts. 
By C: Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price, $1.00. New and revised edition, 
with additional matter. 










A complete manual for the management of the canoe. 
Everything is made intelligible to the veriest novice, and 
Mr. Vaux proves himself one of those successful in- 
structors who communicate their own enthusiasm to 
their pupils, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





















Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. 
K,. Grain, 1382 pages. Price, $1.25. 

Here is a pocket manual indispensable to every man 
who uses a motor-boat. It deals in simple, untechnical 
fashion with the running of the marine gas engine, and 
with the difficulties that the marine gas engineer is likely 
to meet with. These engines are described, some pages 
are devoted to launches in general, with practical advice 
to the man who contemplates purchasing a power boat. 
The main feature of the book, however, is a clear descrip- 
tion of the difficulties met with in running a gas engine, 
their uses and how to remedy them. In this discussion 
all technicalities are avoided, and the author has boiled 
down a vast amount of practical knowledge into small 
space and into every-day language. The amateur power 
boat man needs this book, for it will save him much time 
and trouble, and probably not a little money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Francis 






















Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Robi 
son. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, 125. ™ _— 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widel 
borhood used to meet of evenings and a 
“to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


scattered neigh- 
ull outdoor days, 









Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and fi 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little fishes 


and birds to a buffalo hunt. By F; q - 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. a 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred Mather 
to write of his fishing companions. The chapters were 
received with a warm welcome at the beginning and 
have been of sustained interest. The ‘Men Have 
Fished With” was among the most pular series of 
papers ever presented to Forest anp Stream readers. 














FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
































































Model Experiments. 


THE result of some interesting experiments 
in determining the stream lines which the water 
follows in passing around a vessel’s hull, were 
read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Society of Naval Architects on Nov. 21 and 
22. Mr. D. W. Taylor, Naval Constructor U. 
S. Navy, in his paper quotes as follows: 

“The method adopted after several experi- 
ments was ‘that of coating the surface of the 
wooden‘ model on one side with hot glue ap- 
plied with the brush. Before this set it was 
painted over with a strong solution in water of 
sesqui-chloride of iron and allowed 24 hours to 
harden, after which the model was put in the 
water and towed at a speed corresponding to 
that of the full sized ship. To trace a stream 
line, a small hole is bored through from the 
inside or in the case of extremities, from the 
opposite side of the deadwood, and a strong 
solution of pyrogallic acid is injected through 
the hole while the model is under way. A solu- 
tion containing 10 ounces of acid to a gallon of 
water, which was about the strongest solution 
used, has a specified gravity of 1.03. This is 
instantly largely diluted by the water as it 
passes through the hole in the model, and flows 
aft as part of the water. The particles of 
pyrogallic acid which come in contact with the 
coating of chloride of iron combine to form 
ink, and the result is a dark streak or smudge 
on the surface of the model, which widens as it 
passes aft, and is of such a nature that its center 
line, which is taken as the stream line past the 
hole, can be located with a good deal of ac- 
curacy, say, within a quarter of an inch for a 
distance of from 2 to 4ft. abaft the hole. After 
each run the model is lifted from the water, 
the stream line located as far as possible and 
marked, and a new hole bored at the after por- 
tion of it for the next run. The process is not 
a rapid one even when several stream lines are 
being carried aft at once, and it takes about a 
day to determine half a dozen lines of flow from 
stem to stern of a good-sized model. The wave 
profile against the side can be determined sim- 
ilarly by dropping a little acid into the water 
close to the side; but, since ripples cause the 
water to wet the side above the true mean sur- 
face, the wave profile thus determined is apt to 
be from % to % of an inch above the true mean 
wave surface. The wave shape, however, is 
quite accurately given.” 

While this gives one a definite mark upon 
the hull’s surface, it would seem to us as if 
the method adopted by Mr. C. D. Mosher, 
famous for the high speed launches he has 
built, was even better. 

Mr. Mosher put glass plates in the sides and 
bottom of a water-mill’s sluice way; by ad- 
mitting water to this he could moor his model 
opposite these glass plates and sit and study a 
boat’s actions by the hour, and by sticking short 
pieces of threads all over the hull, the directions 
they took gave an accurate idea of how the 
water flowed around the hull. 





A sERIES of lectures on navigation and nauti- 
cal science, to be given at Columbia University 
throughovt the winter, was cpened recently by 
Rear Admiral Goodrich, U. S. N. The lectures 
are intended for all persons interested in the 
safe navigation of the sea, and are to be given 
in co-operation with officers of the United 
States navy and the United States coast and 
geodetic survey. It is expected that the lectures 
will have particular interest for students of engi- 
neering who intend entering the national coast 
survey service. 

RRR 

Tue Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. are 
making a large number of hollow sculls and 
sweeps which are giving the very best of re- 
sults, saving a large amount of weight and be- 
ing stiffer and stronger than the old style solid 
ones. 

RRR 


THE Morrisania Y. C., of South Brother 
Island, have had plans of a little r4ft. one-de- 
sign catboat made by Mr. Fred Goeller and so 
far fourteen members have agreed to build such 
a boat. 





WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Naval Architect, Engineer, an 
Yacht Broker. 
No.1 Broadway, (Telephone 2160 Rector), New Vork 


PIGEON — FRASER 


HOLLOW SPARS 


Hollow Sweeps and Sculls 
Are Without An Equal. 
116 Condor Street, East Boston, Mass. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD 


Naval Architects @ Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 
Office: Boston. Works: Marblehead, Mass. 










Naval 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD 


Architect 
BOSTON 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for all woodwork, spars and ironwork exposed 
to excessive changes in weather and temperature. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 45 Broadway, New York 











Canoe Cruising and Camping, 
By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Full of practical information for outdoor peop! 
whether they travel in canoes, with. pack i = 
carry their outfits on their own backs, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Building Motor Boats and 


Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


A complete illustrated work on the building of motor 
boats and the installing, care and running of gasolene 
motors. By Charles G, Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 
folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 

The author is a builder and designer of national reputa- 
tion. All the instruction given is defined and com- 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full- 
page plans. That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
perused by every individual who operates one. The boo 
is well worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








Small Yacht Construction 
and Rigging. 


A Complete Manual of Practical Boat and Small Yacht 


pretend To “os complete designs and numerous 
iagrams an etails. y Linton Hope. 177 . 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. . — 


The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 19ft. waterline, and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, are given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these yachts 
alone; they are merely taken as examples; but what is 
said applies to all wooden yacht building according to 
the best and most approved methods. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. 
and comprehensive directions for the 





Containing plain 
construction of 


Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens. _ Cloth. Seventh and cae ed 
edition. 264 pages. Numerous illustrations, and fifty 


plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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MR. ERICSON’S 


A Patent Reef Gear. 


THE patent reefing gear illustrated is the in- 
vention of a Mr. Ericson, of Chicago, Ill. The 
photo shows a working model made by the in- 
ventor. One view shows the sail set and the 
other shows it partly reefed or brailed in. The 
head of the sail instead of being laced or hitched 
to the gaff is seized to jacks which slide on a 
track similar to the track hoists used up and 
down the mast on many eastern boats, particu- 
larly catboats. 

There is an outhaul, to set the sail, rove 
through a sheave on the end of the gaff and an 
inhaul to brail it in. It seems odd to us to see 
such a device patented, for nearly every large 
ship of every nation save the Yankee has its 
spanker fitted with exactly the same device and 
has used it for years and years. 

Yankees would not resort to such easy means 
—they wanted something for their sailors to 
earn their princely salaries by—so retained the 
heavy hoisting gaff sail until large four-masters 
made the work so heavy they condescended to 
adopt the brailing spanker. Even as far back 
as 1817 we find the U. S. frigate Constitution 
fitted with a brailing spanker. 

The idea is a good one on a boat where this 
sail is but one of many, but for a single sail 
such as a catboat or sloop rig, the loose cloth 
rolled up into a bag along the after edge of the 
sail would prove a serious hindrance to its use- 
fulness. The wind would hold back about as 
much as the rest of the sail pushed ahead, on 
the tack where the canvas curled to windward 
It would not be quite so bad when the loose 
cloth went to leeward, but the set of the sail 
would be spoiled. 

It does accomplish the result of shortening 
sail, and for boats where rank amateurs are to 
sail them, might be a safeguard. A far better 
way, however, is the English “roller boom” 
style, such as yachtsmen on Long Island Sound 
have seen in actual use on the little racer 
Hamburgh. Here the boom at the mast has a 
ratchet and cogwheel, by means of which the 
boom can be turned round like a shade roller 
and the sail wound tightly around the spar, the 





PATENT REEFING SAIL—SET. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


mainsheet blocks being secured to a large open 
ring which grips the spar and yet allows the 
sail to roll up into a bundle inside of it. 

To reef this sail all you have to do is slack 
the halliards and then turn the crank. No reef 
points to tie, no cringles to haul out and lash. 
This rig is largely used in England, but like 
the brailing spanker, the Yankee looks upon it 
as a bit unshipshape—he’d rather work harder; 
that’s what he has a sailboat for. If he didn't 
want to work, he would get a put-put boat and 
be done with sail altogether. 


Teddy Bears. 


THE craze for Teddy bears seems to have hit 
England even harder than America. In this 
country the craze never spread to the water, 
but from the following, which “The Bosen” 
writes in The Motor Boat, they have invaded 
the boating quarters: 

“Joking apart, this craze of having a doll or 
toy on the bow of nearly every punt, boat, and 
launch is too silly for words. Luckily for the 
credit of the motor boat section of the river 
users, they are not such frequent offenders as 
most of the others. Punts are probably the 
worst, and it is now almost the exception to 
see one without a doll. When a family party 
in a punt, with a lot of children, put one of the 
youngster’s toys up on a stick in the bows it 
is not so bad, as it may be supposed to be done 
to amuse them, but when one sees a couple of 
weedy youths in green shirts and purple socks 
lounging in a bored and dejected attitude in a 
punt, with three little toy dogs on the fore deck. 
it is hardly to be wondered that remarks about 
‘five pups in a punt’ should be made. It is to 
be hoped the so-called fashion will die a natural 
death this year, or there is no knowing to what 
lengths people will go. Probably the next thing 
will be toy clockwork trains running round the 
deck to amuse a couple of elderly maiden ladies, 
or each member of the crew of an eight 
solemnly holding a coral and bells. Verily. the 
second childhood is coming upon us rapidly. 
Here, nurse, I want my feeding bottle or I 
shall cry.” 


[Nov. 30, 1907, 





MR. ERICSON’S PATENT REEFING SAIL—REEFED. 


Sails. 


I aM in search of knowledge under difficulties, 
having read not only that interesting chapter in 
the Bible which treats the subject, but the history 
of the royal navy and every available authorita- 
tive work that alludes to it. The fact is; sails, 
one and all, have been neglected in the standard 
works on ship building, yachting and designing. 
If Lapthorn, Wilson, Sawyer or some other com- 
petent sailmaker “had a mind to” he might 
evolve something on the subject that would be 
of surpassing interest, but the antiquary who 
has already committed to writing a history of 
sail making from the beginning—which dates as 
far back as the Arabic numerals—is the man 
yours truly happens to be after. Do not all yell 
at once, now! Bide-a-wee, I have discovered that 
the Arabic was the first written language of 
which we have any definite record, and if there 
is not a mine of unopened interest relating to 
canvas and its original application to this sub- 
ject in that fact, many historians who have 
alluded to it are the cause of my error. How- 
ever that may be we can “start suthin’” for the 
winter by inviting the learned to get inside their 
spectacles and furnish us with written testimony 
best calculated to clear up the mystery. The 
songs of the sea will be hushed when canvas 
goes out of fashion. Steamboating is not yacht- 
ing, and dull indeed will be the day which 
dawns upon bare poles with no royal yards across. 

Ah, thou bewitching sail, 
That with such graceful curves 


Doth bend before the gale, 
Erstwhile ‘‘a fair wind serves,” 
Aloft in cloudless space, 


Spellbeund among the stars, 
***Asleep’ in night’s embrace,” 


I think “tyou beat the cars.” 


&. 3. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


MEMBER PROPOSED. 





Atlantic Division—J. Russell Magers, 


: New 
York city, by Ames Chipperfield. 
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NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


15,000 Targets Without a Miss 


J. W. Akard, of Fairplay, Missouri, has earned his title to “The King of 
Rifle Shots.” Between October 11th and 16th he tossed and broke without a 
miss 15,000 regulation clay targets. This is supported by affidavits. He worked 
successive days until he became tired, cleaning his rifle only at night. He used 


U. M. C. .22 Short CARTRIDGES 


which supported his skillful aim by their unexcelled accuracy and uniformity. 
This almost unbelievable piece of work could only have been done with perfect 
cartridges. Last August Mr. Akard tossed and hit without a miss 1,659 marbles, 
which is also a world’s record. Mr. Akard’s performances displaced previous 
world’s records of 8,862 flying wooden blocks without a miss and 961 ex 1,000 
marbles. Mr. Akard tossed his own targets instead of having an assistant do the 


















work for him. 


A fidavits of two eye witnesses guarantee the above record 
to be genuine and correct. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Write to M. HARTLEY & COMPANY, Sole Representative, 
= King of Rifle Shots” 313-315 Broadway, New York City. 







MR. J. W. AKARD 




































° The Toronto, Ont., Trapshooting League announces a Hunter cup, 25 targets 
7 WF Be hcisccvces 4 24 R Mulford .......... 5 20 
rapshooting. shoot to be held on Jan. 1. ae 4 22 Dr Cobden ........- 0 19 
Zz C Ht Deg ..s....-. 4 2 Morrison ......... 1 19 
Fixtures. Secretary-Manager Elmer E. Shaner writes us as fol- } 0 mercy venstiee 2 Ce oS ? = 
Dec. 5.—Lancaster (Pa.) G. C. lows: “The annual meeting of the stockholders of the © Greif ..........7! 0 22 T Wetsdiiciiscccs 5 18 
“a 4k" % ern J.—South Side G. C. tournament. Interstate Association will be held Thursday, Dec. 5, at C EF Pelham ae : 2 P Ogden. rasoesidts Q 1” 
00 airman. s I E : : chaeffler....... 2 SBMERSS oo osc 
Dec. i1.—Columbus (O.) G._C. F. Shattuck, Sec’y 10 A. M., of Onbiand, Bengen county, HN. j- The meee ties ...-.... 0 21 Dr De Wolf......... 0 16 


Dec. 17.—Travers Island, N. Y. —New York ‘Athletic will be held in proper form and adjourned to the after- A Cijt .............. 0 21 G M Thompson..... 5 16 


















Club championship of America; 200 targets, 100 each noon of the same day, when the adjourned annual meeting Dr Smith ........... 0 21 HS Ii@ttsnecisas 5 15 
day. 1908 will be held at the office of the president, Mr. J. A. ' nat ante SS Commies G Greiff 0 2 
. r : . ae Se : ickerson ....... 22 + Got. neecucel 2 
Jan. 1.—Toronto (Ont.) Trapshooting League. G. M. oe 16(9, 140 Cedar street, New York city, at 2 Hodgman snmekan 2 = . ee idvvaced ; 21 
Dunk, Sec’y. =P. : J [ Mia ccckeess 22 oe ee 19 
Jan. 1. Schenectady (N. Y¥.) G. C. tournament. vV. BernarD WATERS. Dr AVilson, irate 1 23 Dr sSmith, Seeccedceed 0 18 
Wallburg, Sec’y Se eee chaeffler...... 2 een 
Jan. 1.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bergen Beach G. C. L. H. : Shoot-off: J. Dickerson won, 7 to 5. 
Shoe, Sec’y-Mgr. New York Athletic Club. Club event, scratch, 25 targets: 
Jan. 1417.—Hamilton ppt ¢ C. eighteenth annual New York, Nov. 23.—A large attendance was in C F Pelham............ 23 B_ Hodgman .......... 20 
tournament. J. J. Lawlor, Sec’y. evidence at the shoot of the New York Athletic Club C W Billings.... 23 WwW yt Elias 21 
Jan. 23-25.—Pinehurst (N. C.) annual midwinter handi- to-day. The scores: © Ga... 22 Lulford 18 
Jan. Bree be Bren Se hc eee South Handicap. November cup, 50 a H.T 
, C F Pelham......... 0 47 S H_ Schaeffler...... 0 42 X 
C BH Dagro...sccecce 8 47 Dr De Wolf......... 0 43 Montclair Gun Club. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. C W Billings....-..- 2 43 Dr Smith gee iaia os Oe i ee ee ee 
I , : ~ : ao ICKETSON ....c000 2 Mo» . — y 
The New York Athletic Club will hold a seven-man i Hodamen dentcacio 6 50 G M Thompson ..... 10 40 to-day. Events 1 and 2 were for practice. Events 3 and 
team contest with the Larchmont Yacht Club on Sat- w WM iconecs<ss 8 46 ER Nonak j iasdines : 45 j — — prize turkeys, with Messrs. Barnes and 
is w NN sanaseves 0 36 Dr_ Wilson, Jr....... 7 acobs as the winners. 
urday of this week. e | sialon Ae 2 46 G RB. Robertson..... 8 40 With next Saturday the contest for the members’ 
Ss a ann ets: trophy will close, it still being an open question who 
We are informed by Mr. Gus Greiff that the forth- R Hod oe 8g 2% J Dickerson ........ 9 93 will be the winner for the most important trophy for 
coming amateur championship contest of the New York G Greiff ............ ; 24 CH Dugro ......... 4 22 the year. - 
Athletic Club is for, the amateur championship of C W Billings... 1 24 G M_ Thompson.... 5 15 Events: a — cs ces 
: 0 23 Dr Wilson, Jr....... 4 18 Targets: 3 6 H.T. Bok 
C F Pelham.... ’ 
America, W J Elias..... 4 24 GR Robertson...... ARE) Dae Gath s5. ka ease tdeer ees 20 20 2 % 4 % 
" R Mulford .... 5 23 T Wetzel.. 5 1 G W_ Boxall Laie acuine COR nen dee aanduale 15 18 ll 24 5 22 
On Nov. 23 there was a fourteen-man team race be- Dr Cobden .... 5 19 e J eens: ° S z : ay ee cence sececeeeeceseeesens 16 * ° 2 : 2 
tween the West Chester, Pa., Gun Club and the Duffryn  Mowioniciv-- 3) Dr Willams wll 0M GL Bushwiscuccucu: 1 5 8B 
Mawr Gun Club, the event being at 50 targets per man. )r De Wolf. 0 15 Bs SIN Fanascatecs ORR. WE SC oii viens e csiccenice ; 6 6 24 
West Chester won by a total of 515 to 459. Dr Smith ..... 0 20 Epwarp W INSLOW, Sec’y. 
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The Palefaces. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—The first shoot on the cup 
resented to the Palefaces by Fred Stone was held at 
Nellington to-day and the attraction proved strong 
enough to draw twenty-six shooters of all varieties of 
skill, and a most pleasant shoot resulted. 

It was to be regretted that the afternoon was so short, 
as it was impossible for all to finish, some finding it 
necessary to curtail their enthusiasm, and others finding 
it more than difficult to shoot in the moonlight, which 
was the case during the last events. 

First leg on the trophy was won by a home shooter, 
though one Burnes from Cambridge was only one tar- 
get behind, ready to take advantage of any letup. 

The Massachusetts State championship proved a_ bone 
of contention, and it took a Connecticut shooter to do the 
trick, Edgarton doing a fine stunt, his last 30 netting 
27, when the light was in that condition that it was im- 
possible to see the target until well on its way, and 
then only in case of it being against a sky background. 

Rey Ford also deserves great credit for hanging to it, 
as his last 15, of which he scored 12, was the worst deal 
that could have been made. 


Stone cup contest, 100 targets, added bird handicap: 


Handi- 

Targets: 20 15 15 2015 15 Broke. cap. Total. 
Kirkwood ............ 20 14 13 2012 11 90 0 9» 
a 15 11 12 17 1113 79 10 89 
SE 1712 81913 12 81 3 84 
OE EE 14 12 10 19 13 11 79 4 &3 
Edgarton§..........+. 15 91019 13 14 80 2 §2 
ED Seb cwesccccesd 13131018 8 6 68 12 80 
| Se 14 12 10 14 12 10 72 6 78 
ae 1514 91311 8 7 7 77 
Reto ost shsereens 14 10 11 13 11 11 70 4 74 
SE ic knacbkw eens 18 1213 1412 5 74 0 74 
OT re 610 91210 8 55 15 70 
Richardson .......... 122 7913 8 8 57 1 70 

Massachusetts State championship: 
PY Dep AGie nanchn barns sssnbessebe 19 13 14 46 
EEE ee 19 13 12 44 
aha cencbsuscapessesesebecues 19 13 11 43 
es ec apbsncennes kedeeus 21 12 11 3 
PUGS cobeesbstbinebnsesesbuccces 17 lil 13 41 
i cchin sp sabboetieevocbscapces 14 12 10 36 
i cbtLs ehinstaénseebesuevnseeus 13 11 11 35 
CL heliienkh<sschonennssesonenses 18 8 6 32 
PT Vit. cane khdhkesbencvneedhpnvne 133 11 8 32 
Tico ccubchésehsiend eine beh sa 1412 5 3 
DT idischbasistebnsessyesereveupius 12 10 8 30 
A aoc ccdrbecssseassnaenoveus 13 8 8 29 

Other events: 
DOE occ vecsccccce 13 15 20 14 13 20 12 11 130 118 
 tiendévecees 14151712 8 19 13 12 130 110 
PD kiepnnceacrets 141215 9101913 14 130 106 
EL \niteeuekaguees . 1412 18 1213 1412 5 130 100 
hee cadens be 11 10 15 12 1117 11 13 130 100 
ie ok a a 7 91412 1019 13 11 130 95 
a 11121514 91311 8 130 93 
DM hiveckbiessessene 10 11 14 10 11 13 11 11 130 91 
SE hickucspesexahees 7 11 14 12 10 1412 10 130 90 
GSS rpnnebescus se 71213131018 8 6 130 89 
SE 6knesensace 111012 7 913 8 8 130 
| eas 811 610 91210 8 130 
0 OEE 11 10 19 14 13 10 10 115 87 
SE  wesetcnsescons 10 10 17 14 10 15 100 76 
a 111916 6 914 100 6b 
Gis weXevense= ses 8.3913 6 ¢il.... 100 52 
re .-. 8101412 10 80 54 
eR 1 ae Oe: as x6 ke 80 52 
CECE enw ebeds- pa. se wl. 70 49 
ST. deccucpiasnssene 13 13 13 10 iy 70 49 
SE ct5neensesswe 113262 70 10 
DT he bGeesbhevsescsence ie ee Sing bs Tv 6 
PE SeCese saves ecesnbe peas BE 66 OR oo os 50 35 
CS a ee 8 aw BD es “me 50 3 
eh enbbyecenpsneen ar i 30 21 
Tee Sicsseinénsuine 17 ») 17 


WESTERN TRAP. 


In Other Places. 


After much delay the old Cumberland Gun Club, of 
Davenport, Ia., on Sunday last tried their new trap and 
enjoyed the improvements that have been made during 
the past summer at the suburban island. Scores at 10 
Kuehl 6, Boy 3, Stone 6, 





targets: Martin 8, Money 7, 
York 9, Wilkin 2, Kistenmatcher 9, Mattox 8, Goose 5. 
At 15 targets: Stone 9, Martin 14, Kunkell 11, Money 
14, Mattox 10, Goose 4, Kuehl 9. 7 

fhe Capital Beach Gun Club, Lincoln, Neb., met last 
week and decided to hold a banquet on Dec. 10. The 
club is in flourishing condition, and invitations will be 
extended to all the trap shots of the State, and the Gov- 
ernor is down for a toast. The club will make an effort 
to pull off one of the G. A. H. tournaments during 1908. 

At a regular shoot of the Jenny Lind Gun Club, Fort 
Smith, Ark., last Saturday, B. F. Spencer came out with 
a new gun, and broke 24 out of 25. A. F. Gardner got 22, 
and the shoot was called off on account of darkness. 

On the first and third Saturdays of the month the Witt, 
Iil., Gun Club will meet for practice. Besides the 
Thanksgiving shoot, there will be a contest to which all 
# lovers of the sport will be invited, on Christmas and 
» New Years. 

' Members of the Galt, Ont., Gun Club, are home from 
3) the wilds of Quebec, where they enjoyed rare sport with 

} fishing and shooting big game. 

Al Leisy was high man at the last shoot of the Peoria, 
| Ii., Gun Club. At 125 bluerocks: Leisy 101, Meidroth 
' 91, Fox 89, Jones 86, Derges 80, Essman 66; Brooks 
shot at 100, broke 59; Anheuser shot at 50, broke 24. 

: Though the weather was not the best, there was a hot 
s) competition at the last shoot for the season of the 
§ Trenton, O., Gun Club. In one contest, Mr. Kerr only 

| led Jones by one target. Scores for the season: C. W. 
S Kerr, 90.35 per cent.; Jones, 90.25; L. Baker, 83.1; Sharry, 
82.3: Baron, 82; D. Smith, 75.2; George H. Harvey, 74: 
yy. H. Kerr, 68.4; I. Smith, 66.1. First prize was the 
; Dupont trophy; second, corduroy hunting coat. 




















FOREST AND STREAM. 


North Side Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 24.—The scores appended are 
of the shoot held on Nov. 23. Our Thanksgiving Day 
shoot promises to be a banner event. Preparations are 
all complete for the reception of our visitors. 

There was a large gathering to-day. There was no wind 
of consequence, and owing to that fact there were several 
high scores recorded. Bender was in the lead with 14 
to his credit in the first 15-bird event.. Scores follow: 

Events: 2.33 4 5 

Targets: 25 
21 200 6 8 








17 2 #9 13 «(21 

os ws ie LD 6c 
Bender ss ee Se 
Tiddes 18 > oD ‘as 
Brown 18 20 6 .. 8 
Terhune 2. 
Reagan es | 
Harris 2s © OR. 
Wilson SA. ‘ne sane 
PL. soxessansaceshe bess secdkabasbinsdess 68m 8... 
BEES. 000c6cspcnocbndnosamevepssdebseeuse 14 13 


Uncie Hank. 


Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 23.—The sweepstake events were 


well contested. Frank Cantrell was high gun for the 
day with a total of 86 out of a possible 100. D. Howard 
made a straight string of 25. Scores: 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 25 25 = Total. 
CREE. cvviesdannapoesessdcrdsnds 9 13 10 13 23 18 86 
SE cvunckvondtebhawyecdeoosbenuen 1013 8 13 19 21 $4 
NOE.  cuncnescuevssrvebieensnens 610 9 12 26 22 83 
ee ee 711 6121413 63 
TED penndescevornsepecsetonee 613 7101511 61 
TD: .25cxcbescbercseneseueenvell Wa 8 13 19 18 58 
DEMOED © cnudniinkonpsiaseoseussavenye 786 8 917 55 
PD cowcdueoveccndetsocesponsph, oa' ut 3 12 23 17 55 
SE. snveasavsinadebescedbanies D os ae Oe os 43 
ES sign bapsisavaresieohunteunat S Gm Dan od ss 40 
PE scnescosneocesteasesenen en Bs fe = 33 
SEE - wacanncavice kineoauthprsehet S28 SD as <s 33 
SEEMONE aovnesnuceswassnnwenebeces me OP 23 
EEE. auhtconsethceowisesebhhekekvek ane 0 315 18 





Holland Gun Club. 


Batavia, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Since our fall tournament in 
October, the boys have spent most of their spare time 
in the field. ‘To-day is the first time we have had any 
scores to offer. Watson, Harvey, Knickerbocker and 
Tomlinson shot a string of 15. They ended in the order 
named, with Watson on the 23yd. line, and the pull boy 
ducking at every shot, conditions being to step back a 


yard at every broken bird. Scores: 

Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
Gardiner ....... 75 ep EOE... sissaxne 75 40 
Knickerbocker . 75 52 ON ee 50 3 
Tomlinson ..... 75 61 Watson ........ 50 33 


A sweepstake shoot will be held on Nov. 28. 
Cuas. W. GarpIner, Treas. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


DuPont Rifle Association. 


Witmincton, Del.—The “old-fashioned turkey shoot” 
on the range of the Dupont Rifle Association, Saturday 
afternoon, drew out a large number of interested members 
and friends. The actual shooting for birds did not begin 
until nearly 3 o’clock, and by the time the eighth event 
was pulled off, the targets were invisible to the naked 
eye, and candles had to be used in the shooting house. 
Even under these conditions, so accurately had the 
marksmen located the bullseye that a 25 was necessary to 
get so much as a smell of a turkey. 

The conditions of the shoot were few—one shot in each 
event for each competitor; ties to be decided by the value 
of shots in the event following; no competitor allowed 
to win more than two birds. The German ring target, 
center counting 25, and each %in. ring diminishing one 
point in value, was used. As members of the Associa- 
tion ‘who own rifles specially adapted to this class of 
work, placed their arms at the disposal of visitors, and 
the shooting was done from a rest, every contestant had 
a look in for turkey dinner, and men carried home tur- 
keys regardless. One winner was heard to remark that 
he had not fired a rifle for fifteen yars. The following 
significant notice, posted on the shooting house door, 
may explain: 

“Confidential Notice.—Members who fail to win a tur- 
key and have obligated themselves at home, are advised 
to have a talk with Hessian, who has established a tem- 
porary office down in the woods. This is positively the 
last chance you will have to make good with a turkey 
dinner to-morrow.” 

Another notice, prominently placed, read: 

“NOTICE—IMPORTANT.—Target boys will be 
searched before being allowed to go home, and any 
money or securities found, appropriated by the treasurer. 
The boys know this, and know the members of this As- 
sociation well enough not to put their faith in promises 
cf good things to come. SO DON’T TRY TO BRIBE 
THE BOYS.” 

As was to be expected, Hessian was first to be out 
of the game, and after the close of the second event was 
kept busy loading his rifle (which gun was the winner 
of nine out of the twelve birds) with the famous “cock- 
tail” load (how fortunate that New Castle did not go 
“dry”) of Sharpshooter and Dupont No. 1 for other 
people to bring down the birds. There were “ties” in- 
numerable; at one stage of the shoot the ownership of 
three birds depended upon the value of a single shot in 
the sixth event. 
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R. H. Dunham had the honor of making the first 


flag (25) of the day. This took the genial R. H. so much 
by surprise that the committee was obliged to take him 
down into the hollow by the bubbling spring and souse 
his head under water for nine minutes forty-five seconds 
before he’d believe what was told him. (R. H. had had 
some experience with this outfit on previous Saturday 
afternoons.) He was so far converted that he parted 
with cash to enter every event, and now is taking orders 
for a new code for use in the Accounting oa 
“12 plus 13 do not equal 25; a treatise on higher mathe- 
matics” (unabridged, with many illustrations of how it 
might have was). 

Capt. Casey, the Krag sharp, started in with the regula- 
tion army rifle, but was seen dickering with Hessian 
later on tes the use of “Old Meat-in-the-Pot.” He took 
home a bird, and is now writing a treatise on “Why I 
Didn’t Use the Krag,” a highly moral effusion, intended 
primarily for the “‘Rookey.” Ellison; who “also ran” 
with a Krag (and made things mightly uncomfortable 
for others in two or three events at that) has consented 
to say a good word for Casey’s book in return for the 
loan of “Old Meat-in-the-Pot,” so he, too, eats turkey. 
“Twenty-five, the Elusive,” was the subject of I. du Pont’s 

laint, up to the seventh event, while L. du Pont was 
cept so busy talking up his work on “Perfect Scores, 
a Symposium upon the Recent Occurrences on the Du- 
pont Range” (for which the author was awarded a Car- 
negie medal) that it was not until the eighth and last 
event that he made certain of his Sunday dinner. 

Besides the thirty odd Dupont members who contested 
Messrs. Hall, Weatherly, Stubbs and Schnerring, o 
the Philadelphia Association, were on hand with turkey 
appetites. These gun sharps arrived on the ground so 
late in the day, however, that there was no opportunity 
for them to properly sight in their rifles, so that no 
Wilmington turkeys went to belt under Quaker City 
vests. The lucky _men were Hessian, Casey, Ellison, L. 
du Pont, I. du Pont, Townsend, McCollum and New- 
man. Fenn umpired the game and chalked up the 
scores, but everybody else had a royal good time. Be- 
sides Casey and Ellison, a number of National Guard 
members pluckily undertook to match their skill with 
Krags against the heavy-weights, while Strong put his 
trust in his .30-30 hunting rifle. The shooting was ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

As Hessian (who managed this affair) has a number of 
similar meets up his sleeve, he has prepared a poem for 
the comfort of the unfortunates (he counts himself one by 
reason of the two turkey limitation), and had the follow- 
ing notices posted: 

“Sweet are the uses of Adversity” (and advertising), by 


J. W. Hessian; A. Poem; sold only by subscription. Un- 
expurgated edition. In sulphur colored bindings, as- 
bestos boards; printed in colors; useful in poorly heated 
apartments or as a foot-comforter on sleighing parties. 

The Secretary of the Asscciation has written a 
Christmas booklet on “Contentment; How to be Satis- 
fied with Little,” with an addenda “or nothing” and 
copious notes by Ewing, Coyne and many others. This 
fs a classic of its kind, and contains an appendix with 
glossary useful to every one under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Labeled “Poison,” and must be kept away 
from children. 





Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Watnut Hitt, Nov. 23.—The weekly competition of 
the Massachusetts Rifle Association was held at its 
range to-day, with a fair attendance of shooters. Poor 
shooting conditions prevailed, the wind being so un- 
steady that the long-range shooters were unable to beat 
40, F. Daniels having that for his last score. 

The range will be open for an all-day shoot Thanks- 


giving Day, the matches being open to all comers. The 
summary: 
Offhand practice match: 
ee a ee 19 21 24 20 20 17 24 24 17 23—209 
22 9 20 24 22 20 24 24 21 22208 
OS SD i seiannweseease 21 22 22 23 18 19 18 17 20 24—204 
MRR cinoma abcnbactane 9 22 14 18 22 19 24 22 21 21—192 
Military practice match: 
ee ee aa 5455445 4 4 44 
55454544 4 444 
4545445 44 448 
_Leng-range rifle match, 1,000yds.: 
Se eee 435433 5 44 5—4 
ee eee 432634643 33 
5653423 440 33 
_Pistol medal match: 
GC OW AQRiR. 0006000000550. $10 8 8 71010 810 S—88 
CF LAMB. .osccsass0se00s 78 9 710 810 6 7 9—81 
Oe Fe i okkies caceeses 8 9 8 9 71010 8 4 6—80 


Nov. 16.—The weekly competition of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association was held at its range to-day, with a 
small attendance of shooters, owing to the interest taken 
in the Harvard-Dartmouth game. Conditions were little 
short of perfection, the light wind having hardly any 
effect on the bullets, although the light was rather too 
bright for fine work. 

E. E. Patridge was top man at 1,000yds., with the fine 
score of 47, with Sumner and Daniels only one point 
behind. Two fine rest scores were also made by Patridge 
at 200yds. The scores: 


Long-range rifle match, 1,(00yds.: 


CE Be Petes osscnssskcs §3556566465 6 547 
a: ee 4455365655 5 5—43 
5 MD URED, so cnsraveeess 46454645 4 6&6 
Se eee 58234455 5 3 541 


*Telescope sights, rest position. 

Rest practice match: ’ 
Bb PE adakovereccnaes 12 12 11 12 12 11:11:11: 11—115 
12 12 12 11 12 12 12 10 10—114 
Pistol medal match: 


Geo W 





AMM s s<0cnveres 10 710 810 8 7 710 9—86 

997989 610 7 9—83 

SF eR s icisinaen anes 810 91010 6 8 9 6 7—83 

W A Smith... 9789669 610 6% 
Military revolver medal match: 

00 WT AMIR icescasecses 655455 45 54 
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Krag or New Springfield? 


Wasuincton, D, C., Nov. 16.—‘Shall the National 
Rifle Matches of 1908 be shot. with the Krag or the New 
Springfield?” is one of the most important matters 
which will come before the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, at its annual meeting in 
Washington next January. There is some question as 
to whether the ordnance department will be able to 
supply the New pene of ‘“‘Model 1903,” as it is 
officially designated, to the National Guard in time for 
the out-door practice of 1908. Obviously it would be 
unfair to require the teams to use in the matches rifles 
to which they had been unable to accustom themselves 
in spring and summer practice. At the same time all 
authorities agree that the militia should be armed with 
the same weapon as the regular army, and as the 
latter will soon be completely equipped with the Model 
1903, the equipment of the militia should speedily follow. 

The New Springfield would long since have been in 
the hands of the National Guard had it not been for 
changes in the ammunition, which, while greatly in- 
creasing the range and efficiency of the weapons, neces- 
sitated re-chambering and thus delay their use. A new 
powder has also been adopted, calculated to reduce the 
erosion attendant on high velocity. It may take some 
time to secure a sufficient supply of this powder. 

Gen. Crozier, chief of ordinance, expects to be able 
to state definitely by Jan. 1, whether the War Depart- 
ment will be in a position to honor requisitions for the 
1903 model for equipping the militia in time for spring 
practice. As many of the Krags now in the hands of 
the militia have sadly worn barrels, it is hoped the new 
rifles can be issued in the spring to avoid the expense 
of drawing new Krag barrels only to be shortly discarded 
for the New Springfields. 

The National Board will also determine the place of 
holding the national matches of 1908. It is generally 
understood they will again be held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, which range will be extensively improved by next 
August. The National Rifle Association has already en- 
dorsed Camp Perry. Among other matters to be con- 
sidered at the January meeting will be the increasing 
work of the National Board. In 1903, Congress created 
the Board and provided for three national matches—a 
rifle team, an individual rifle and an individual pistol 
match. A small appropriation was made for the national 
matches and a magnificent trophy was provided for the 
team match. From a handful of teams the competition 
has grown until next year every State and Territory 
will probably be represented. In addition to the money 
the army and navy expend in rifle practice, $500,000 is 
now annually given to the States and Territories for this 
purpose. To handle the National Matches this year 
required the services of considerably more than one 
hundred regular army officers and two battalions of in- 
fantry. The importance of the National Board has 
grown with the tremendous increase of interest in the 
sport, and in many quarters it is felt that some steps 
should be taken toward the organization of at least a 
skeleton corps to handle the matches from year to year. 
While the National Matches have not increased in num- 
ber, the National Rifle Association is adding to its prize 
list each year and thg two series being shot on the 
same range and one after the other, an attractive pro- 
gramme is presented covering two weeks. It has been 
suggested that the prize list of the National Matches 
be increased, not so much in amounts as in the num- 
ber of prizes, especially in the National Individual 
Match, which this year had over seven hundred entries. 

In connection with the revived interest in rifle practice 
the War Department is highly gratified at the progress 
being made in the organization of rifle clubs throughout 
the country, including military and civilian clubs, prac- 
ticing with rifles and revolvers. The National Rifle 
Association, under the energetic direction of Gen. 
James A, Drain, its president, is especially active in 
organizing such clubs, and Lt. Albert S. Jones is now 
devoting his entire time to the work of the National 
Rifie Association, of which he has been secretary for a 
number of years. Affiliation with this association ob- 
tains for the clubs many favors in the way of reduced 
prices for Government ammunition and rifles, medals 
and National Marksmen’s Reserve Buttons, etc. The 
National Rifle Association’s permanent headquarters are 
in New York city. 

While much attention is paid to the firing of great 
guns in the navy, the blue-jackets are quite as noted 
for their skill with small arms. To Commander Sims, 
now naval aide to President Roosevelt, may be ascribed 
a large share of the credit for the excellence in rifle 
shooting displayed by the navy, as it was under his di- 
rection that the work assumed its present activity. In 
the National Rifle Matches this year the navy won the 
team match; Midshipman Ww. = Lee, of the Naval 
Academy, won the National individual rifle match and 
the National pistol match, and Midshipman H, T. 
Smith, also of the Naval Academy, carried off the title 
of military champion. The navy has a splendid range 
at Guantanamo, Cuba, and utilizes other ranges where- 
ever available. Practice is expected at least once in each 
six months and a number of prizes are awarded, the 
amounts depending on the number of men qualifying 
from each ship’s crew. The last available report shows 
qualifications in the navy as follows: Thirty-six sharp- 
shooters and marksmen; 374 first-class; 1,019 second-class; 
1,793 third-class, and 5,312 as fourth class. 

To further encourage rifle and revolver shooting, es- 
pecially on the superb range at Sea Girt, N. J., the Sea 
Girt Tournament Association has been organized with 
Brig. Gen. R. Heber Breintnall, President, Col. Charles 
A. Reid, _Vise-President, and Brig. Gen. Bird W. 
Spencer, Secretary and Treasurer. T addition to the 
above the Board of Managers will consist of Justice 
Charles W. Parker, of the N. J. Supreme Court, Lt. 
Col. William Libbey and Major Arthur Rowland. The 
new association will co-operate with the New Jersey 
State Rifle Association, one of the oldest and most in- 
fluential of the State organizations, 

Nine thousand marksmen qualified on the Pennsyl- 
vania rifle range during the past rifle practice season, 
which broke all records, more sharpshooters and ex- 
perts having qualified than ever before in the history 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


AGAIN 


W. R. CROSBY, 
100 Straight. 


496-500 


SHOOTING 


THE 


WINCHESTER SQUAD 


Put Salt On The Tails Of 
Two More World’s Records 


980-1000 


WINCHESTER 


Factory Loaded Shells 


The Winchester Red-W Squad of World’s Champion Shots, 
who have been breaking old and making new records with an 
abandon that has astonished the shooting world, put salt on the 
tails of two new world’s records at Leesburg, Florida, November 
2l1st. In an open tournament, shooting over Leggett traps, they 
broke 496 targets out of 500, and 980 targets out of 1,000. The 
scores were: W.R. Crosby and John R. Taylor, both 100 straight 
and 198-200. Fred Gilbert, 98-100; 196-200. J. M. Hawkins, 
99-100; 195-200. L. R. Barkley, 99-100; 193-200. This history- 
making shooting was of course done with Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shells, whose scientific construction and 
uniform loading make such scores possible. Tay- 
lor, Hawkins and Barkley used Winchester Repeat- 
ing Shotguns, which emphasizes the generally 
accepted belief that Winchester Shells and Win- 


chester Shotguns are 


THE ONES TO 


SHOOT TO 


of the Pennsylvania National Guard. Almost the en- 
tire strength of the 14th and 18th Infantry qualified. 

Assistant Quartermaster General George Ruhlen, who 
recently inspected Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indiana, 
has recommended the establishment of a rifle range 
thereon. He says that on the northwestern part of the 
reservation there is a piece of ground capable of be- 
ing developed by grading, filling and bridging streams, 
into a fine target range with a fire line 1,700 yards long. 
The Indiana National Guard has extemporized a range 
with the extreme limit of 1,000 yards on ground north 
of that referred to as available for a post range, and is 
now improving it by building an artificial butt and 
clearing the range of obstructions. 

Subscriptions are being received by the National Rifle 
Association toward a fund to provide suitable medals 
for the American rifle team which recently won the world 
famous Palma trophy from teams representing Canada, 
Australia and England. In this match the American 
team broke all records by their phenomenal shooting. 
They averaged 214 points per man out of a possible 225 
at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. Seven of the eight broke 
the record for the match and six broke the world’s 
record of 213 for the distances. The latter record was 
made at Bisley, England, with match rifles and match 
sights. At 1,000 yards Sergt. George Bryant, N. Y. N. 
G., made 14 bulls out of 15 shots, fis last shot being a 


J. R. TAYLOR, 
100 Straight. 


WIN 


four just outside the bull. His total score was 74 out 
of 75 points, the world’s record at 1,000 yards in a match. 
As the Palma trophy has once more returned to this 
country, the next match will be shot on an American 
range. Many riflemen hope that an international con- 
test can be arranged for next year to include a number 
of European countries, as well as England, Canada and 
possibly Australia. 

While the team expenses of the American team were 
paid, its members gave their time for several weeks 
without compensation and it is hoped a sufficient fund 
will be raised to give them suitable souvenirs of their 
overwhelming victory. 

Believing that the efficacy of a soldier on the firing 
line in time of war depends on his ability to hit what 
he shoots at, the War Department makes an addition 
to the soldier’s pay, according to his demonstrated 
ability as a marksman. If they qualify as expert rifle- 
men, they receive three dollars a month; as sharp- 
shooters, two dollars a month, and as marksmen, one 
dollar a month, for one year. To hold this increase they 
must qualify annually. In the troops stationed in the 
United States there were last year 990 expert riflemen, 
3,248 sharpshooters and 3,255 marksmen. In addition 
there were 5,829 first-class, 5,350 second-class and 4,094 
third-class men. A comparison of these figures with 
those of 1905 shows that the list of expert riflemen in- 
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creased from 442 in 1905 to 990 in 1906, or more than 
100 per cent. The number of sharpshooters increased 
from 2,372 to 3,248, and the list of marksmen from 2,427 
to 3,255. In addition the troops in the Philippines qualli- 
fied 167 expert rifiemen, 1,381 sharpshooters and 1,136 
marksmen. The reports for 1907 are expected to show 
a marked increase in qualifications over last year. : 

Much interest attaches to a conference to be held in 


December between the Executive Committee of the 
National Guard Association and the First Division of 
the Army General Staff. By reason of the joint 


maneuvers between the army and the National Guard, 
the increased appropriation for the guard and_ co- 
operation in rifle practice, the army and the guard have 
been drawn very closely together within the past few 
years. At the coming conference a number of important 
subjects will be taken up, including the question of the 


conforming of the militia to the organization of the 
army. Following the conference a aang of the 
National Guard Association will be held in Boston in 


January to be followed by a meeting of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice in Wash- 
ington in the same month. 


National Rifle Association. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27 —Gratifying progress is 
reported for the movement to interest school boys in rifle 
practice. At a recent meeting of the National Rifle 
Association directors the by-laws were amended so as 
to include among the affiliated organizations rifle clubs 
organized in institutions of learning, divided into two 
classes, colleges and schvols. The former clubs are to 
be composed of students in colleges and universities con- 
ferring degrees; the latter in public preparatory, high 
and private schools and academies not conferring degrees. 
In either case not less than twenty members must belong 
to the club before it can be affiliated. The clubs have 
the privilege, enjoyed by other clubs affiliated with the 


National Rifle Association, of purchasing arms and 
ordnance stores trom the Government at Government 
prices. The National Rifle Association. will give a 


prize to each club annually for competition among the 
members, and later a code will probably be adopted with 
a suitable decoration for students qualifying under it. 
Among the clubs recently organized and affiliated with 
the N. R. A. are the Bordentown, N. J., Military Acad- 


emy; Montclair, N. J., Military Academy; Stamford, 
Conn., High School; Culver, Ind., Military Academy; 
Kemper Military School, Bonnville, Mo.; Riverview 


Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; University of Maine, Orono, Me.; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; Hamilton Institute, New York 

ety: and St. Matthew’s Military Academy, Burlingame, 
al. 

In connection with the work of interesting school 
boys in rifle practice, it may be assumed that sixty or 
seventy per cent. of any large body of volunteers would 
be under the age of twenty-five years. When young men 
get started on their business carers at eighteen and 
twenty years of age, it is hard for them to find time to 
practice with small arms, and it is therefore regarded as 
ighly desirable that the ground work should be laid be- 
fore they start out in the world, trusting that their in- 
terest would then be maintained through later years. 
Much has been accomplished in this direction by the 
Public Schools Athletic League, of New York city, which 
has installed a number of sub-target guns, and which has 
provided prizes for out-door matches. In connection with 
this work the first indoor tournament for school boys will 
be held in New York city trom Dec. 23 to Jan. 4. The 
National Rifle Association will build a rifle range at the 
Forest, Fish, Game and Sportsman’s exhibition at the 
Grand Central Palace, especially for school boys’ matches. 
It is expected that at least fourteen out of the nineteen 
high schools in New York will be represented by teams, 
as well as Jersey City, Paterson, Elizabeth, Stamford, 
Conn., and perhaps Baltimore and Washington. The 
military academies will have team matches among them- 
selves. Most of the matches will be shot on a 50-foot 
Tange, with the new Springfield (U. S. A. military) rifle, 
-22 gallery model, both standing and prone positions 
being used. Keduced rates will be given to enable boys 
from outside New York to attend, and in addition to the 
mumerous prizes all those making a qualifying score will 
be given the N. R. A. “Junior Marksman’s” medal. The 
shooting will be in charge of such experts as Capt. K. 
K. V. Casey, Capt. W. A. Tewes, Capt. George Corwin, 
and others, and Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Phvsical Di- 
rector of the New York schools, will be in attendance. 

Gen. James A. Drain, of New York, president of the 
National Rifle Association, is making a tour of the States 
organizing State rifle associations to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Association, and it is expected that as the result 
of his trip a number of new organizations will be effected. 
It is noticeable those States which are at the head of the 
list for percentage in marksmanship, are those which have 
such State associations. They give these States an or- 
ganized body through which to cultivate interest in rifle 
practice, to manage the matches and to solicit and take 
care of prizes. The organization fee has been reduced 
from $25 to $10, and to each State association is annually 
presented a handsome hammered bronze cup for com- 
petition among its members. 

The usual method of forming a State organization is for 
the Adjutant-General to send out a call for a meeting at 
his office or the office of the Governor, inviting all of- 
ficers of the National Guard of his State to be present. 
A permanent organization can be effected by the election 
of officers and the appointment of a committee on by- 
laws and organization. The State Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, or the State Secretary of the N. R. A., is 
generally elected secretary of the new organization, and 
the Governor or Adjutant-General as President. It is 
also recommended that the civilian shooting element be 
tecognized by representation among the officers. 

The Navy Department is making arrangements to 
rocure a suitable range for small arm practice for the 
eet while on the Pacific coast. There is a 600yd. range 
at Mare Island and one of 300yds. at Yerba Buena, but 
neither is suitable for extensive long-range practice. It 


is therefore likely that a range will be acquired on the 
Pacific coast to correspond with the one at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, which, with the one at Olongapo, will give the 
Navy ranges on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in 
the Philippines. The Guantanamo range, which is near- 
ing completion, will be the finest and best camped in 
the world Two thousand men a day can be handled on it. 


New York, Nov. 21.—tThe National Rifle Association 
of America, assisted by the Public Schools’. Athletic 
League, of New York, are arranging to carry on an 
indoor rifle shooting tournament in New York city dur- 
ing holiday week, This is the beginning of a movement 
to introduce rifle shooting in the public schools through- 
out the United States, as recommended by President 
Roosevelt in his last message to Congress. For years 
our national leaders have spoker. and written in favor of 
such patriotic work. Mr. Root, Mr. Taft, Mr. Bona- 
parte, General Oliver, General Wingate and Colonel 
Sanger are a few of our prominent men who have gone 
on record advocating the prosecution of the work. 

Congress having taken no action, and the. War Depart- 
ment having no funds available to carry on the work, 
it was up to the National Rifle Association to initiate it. 
The Association is partially supported by public sub- 
scriptions, and can carry on this work only in a very 
limited way. 
country for their co-operation and support. 

At this forthcoming tournament the following matches 
will be shot: 

1. A team match for colleges and universities. 
2. A team match for military academies. 

3. A team match for public schools. 

4. An individual match for ali school boys under the 
age of eighteen years. 


Trophies have been donated for matches 3 and 4. We 
want prizes for the other two matches, and if your 
publication will become the donor of one of these 


prizes, or assist through the medium of your columns in 
finding a public-spirited citizen who is willing to assist 
such a very patriotic cause, I am sure you would earn 
the encomium of all true Americans. 


ALBERT S. Jones, Sec’y. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


New York, Nov. 22.—The appended scores were made 
at the corps gallery shoot to-day: 
Ring target: 











CF ERNE. 04icss0nsunce 479 Te OOD : cnccccepanene 430 
CS EE. ccascassaveues 479 G W Offermann........ 429 
eee 472 SEE Siecness cece 427 
FF rere 470 N C L Beversten...... 427 
© Schwanemann ..... 465 OE Noi eae eases -- 427 
oe EP MEO sncesaens se 465 Oe SS ee - 427 
R Schwanemann ...... 465 1 H Hainhorst........ 426 
A P Bemert cccccscccce 462 ES nconatcnkee 425 
T GEE. cvencesessen8 462 fA ED <a. cnckwese we 424 
TD FW a cassesvesecs SP) MEE wowesvcicnscnd 424 
H B Michaelsen....... 458 OE ee 42% 
P Heidelberger ....... 457 ot TE vecscecces 422 
CE sR  6g0sc0s000000 oe eee 422 
EE <cckpsnyesss she EF RAMI cess . 421 
F Facompre . ge OO ee 420 
J] Sinniger : J C Brinckmann ...... 419 
F V Ronn ... Offermann .......... 418 
H Lohden E WEMD. ccccccnscs 416 
SP ED ceciechebaxeae ie | eee 415 
> A Niemeyer........ 444 PE eek an wie aces - 415 
ee 444 A F Schmidt ........0. 413 
ie ED savhoces vexed G Wehrenberg .. 412 
2 es N Hermann ........ 412 
T G Tholke G N Bohlken ......... 410 
eo ee 440 OS See 
H C Hainhorst ....... 440 H_ Heinecke 
ce eee 438 H Leopold 
A W Lemcke.......... 454 T N Tonpi 
ED: -cchaenabeousisee 433 F G Hetzel 
TE ME cabedievsboies cod 432 

Bullseye target: 
LL. eee 23 EE nivoneneeeese b4 
A F Schmidt......... 2k CO TOD cccscccse 55 
7 SPOR sbevsceses 29 D H Brinckmann ... 56 
TE -sopseassace 35 Geo W. Offermann.. 58 
TOURED scxnccusse 40% H D Gobber ........ 59 
” eae 4316 Se - cicehincsxne 72 
H Nordbruch ....... 51% N C Beversten...... 72 
EE. Suiaketeerss 53 C A Niemeyer...... 74% 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


_THE regular shoot of this Association took place on 
Nov. 17, when the following scores were made at 200yds., 
offhand, on German ring target: 


King. Special Scores. Honor. 
NE oo duno uectesecaken 208 215 214 213 213 63 
OR cinevevetresenerees 205 222 218 218 209 62 
ES ree 205 219 215 203 ... 66 
NE scvcebcnustienacnd 202 220 216 209 206 66 
SENN nb nevhabskeavelas swae 194 197 191 191 183 55 
0 RE ee se gt ree 55 


New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


New Yorx.—The gallery shoot at Zettler’s to-day re- 
sulted as follows: 


Ring target: 





A P Fegert..........+++ OT - r 457 
A Kronsberg ......... 480 ih Se “acdc cuapon 430 
TOMER cnesesecesvenes 468 2 RO nckneces . 416 
R Schwanemann ...... 454 A Reibstein ... . 415 
Pf SE acne sedecces 457 fo eee: 283 


THE ForEST AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 





For that reason, we ask the press of the: 





Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New: Yorx, Nov. 23.—At Armbruster’s Park to-day 
the following scores were made: 


Revolver, 5SOyds.: 


Bb ER nikadeisnct<cecosene 10 6 9 8 9101010 9 9-9 
10 810 910 910 8 8 10—92 
8 8 4 9 910 710 7 8—80 
9699 910 6 9 9 980 
1010 7101010 8 910 8—92 
897810 8 9 5 9 98 
79 810 810 810 8 8—86 
10 81010 7 8 9 8 9 9-88 
810 810 7 9 8 910 8—87 
10 6 9 9 ¥ Y 810 8 10—88 
89778998 9 781 
910 9 810 910 9 910—93 
6 9 8101010 8 8 9 8~8 
Col H H Brinkerhoff..... 979 9 9 91010 9 889 
7910 989 8 8 9 98 
1078 8 9 8 8 710 883 
6-7 -8..7. 3.7 3:32 
8 6 710 910 8 8 8 
A H Isbell, military...... 10 991010 9 9 9 
9 81010 81010 9 
1010 8 9 9 610 7 
910 7610 997 
78898999 
91010 9 8 9 910 
7938393 89 
810 710 9767 
7 Ns onsisnepeante 8 810101010 10 10 
101010 810 710 8 
9 910 810 910 9 
10 79107999 
101010 99989 
878 79 910 8 
810 7 7 910 810 
910 9 9 8 9 710 
393873539 
8 910 6101010 
988 9 910 7 


Rifle, 200yds. : 
ie ae 20 23 24 19 24 22 21 21 2 
24 23 21 18 25 25 23 23 2 

25 24 21 24 21 24°24 23 21— 








» 

22 23 23 22 24 23 20 17 23 19-216 

21 20 20 23 23 19 21 18 23 21—209 

PRORGO. ci dcckecccees 23 19 17 20 16 23 22 17 22 18—197 

25 21 21 22 20 21 23 19 19 23—214 

Nov. 23.—At 2628 Broadway to-day scores were made 
as follows: 


L P 





85 

8 2 

88 88 87 86 86 85 81 
fe errr mer 85 85 84 82 82 
SP EE acids ne ckGnavaschoavnnseed ss 89 86 85 84 82 
en er rr 78 78 
Cp GRID 3 g.006s Kenen 5 e0nerscnsvecscons 87 84 
J E Sillimam........ccccccccccsccesescece 84 84 80 

Rifle, 25yds.: 

DRE cL idicvncsentavausensckeneeuwekewes 243 241 239 
J El GRMAR.....0.00..crccccscscsccsesesecsonces 239 240 


J. E. Sriirman, Treas. 


At Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Nov. 16.—The San Francisco Turner 
Schuetzen Club had its annual tourkey shoot last week 
at the Shell Mound ranges, and competition for the fat 
birds was keen. John de Witt captured the king turkey 
and also made the best bullseye in the shoot of the 
Norddeutscher Club. 

The following are the scores made at the Shell Mound 
ranges: 

a Francisco Turner Schuetzen annual shoot.—Special 

rizes: A. H. Pape, A. Drecker, D. Faktor; first 

ullseye, A. M. Conenin Ottinger; last, D. W._Mc- 
Laughlin; P. M.: First, D. W. McLaughlin; last, R. J. 
Fraser. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club re-entry match: 
H. Wobber 72, 72, 71, 69, 67; H. Acuck 71, 68, 65, 61; 
J. M. Klassen 71; B. Jones 68, 66; C. M. Henderson 64. 
Club button match: J. T. Bridges 215, 201; B. Jones 
202; F. Moore, 200. Pistol scores: George Barley 
94, 92, 80, 88, 87; R. J. Trego 91, 90, 86; A. J. Brannagan 
90, 89, 86, 86, 85; T. J. Fraser 91, 84, 83. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club bullseye shoot: J. de 
Witt 321, J. Dieken 415, R. Gefken 481, G. H, Bahrs 513, 
J. D. Heise 635, D. Schwormstede 638, F. C. Rust 708, 

Peters 821, R. Stetten 955, W. C. Morken 1075, H. 
Morken 1087, August Westphal 1118. 





New York Central Schuetzen Corps. 


New Yor«, Nov. 20.—The gallery shoot of the corps 
to-day was as per scores herewith: 








Ring target: : 
H D Muller ......... . 474 H Fieke 
D Scharninghausen .. 471 H Roffman 
H Schumacher ...... - 469 Cc Gennerich 
TE DOE vicccbcewsewees . 459 C F Tietgen 
F Rolfes ...cccooscseve 461 G Dettlo 
G A Viemeister.. - 456 B Thurman « 428 
A Heimerich . 456 F W Wessel, Jr....... 425 
Se 455 | 421 
W Bogel ...... -» 455 ay EE suveriovecusns 404 
J R Gute....... . 43 Peer 333 

Bullseye target: : 
A Heimerich ....... 27% D Scharninghausen.. 49% 
Geo A Viemeister.... 30 core 
H Ficke, Jr.......... 34 
_ 5 eckmann, Jr..... 38% 

MEN. cddeboncnse 41 

H Roffmann ........ 47 
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The most accurate and reliable cartridges are the U. S.,as proven by careful tests made by the 


U. S. Government experts. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


THE INDIAN TRAILER. 


WHEN a frontiersman talks of a trail he may 
mean anything that indicates the passage that 
way of somebody or something. But there 1s 
another sort of a trail that the Indians became 
expert in following, and some of the feats of the 
aborigines of the West have bordered on the 
miraculous. An old Indian left his people in 
southwestern California and wandered over the 
desert, after having become demented through 
senility. This same Indian, in his younger days, 
had been noted for his ability to trace the slighest 
trail left by man or beast, and his recovery and 
return to care of friends were due entirely to 
the ability of members of his tribe to follow the 
feeble trail on the desert which he left as he 
started on his aimless wanderings. 

It is difficult in the extreme to follow the trail 
of one who does not attempt to hide the fact that 
he has been traveling across the country, writes 
Clarence E. Edwards in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, and, this being true, it may be under- 
stood how much more difficult the task becomes 
when the person followed has used every en- 
deavor and precaution to efface all marks that 
show his passage. Take such a trail and success 
depends entirely on the ability of the trailer to 
follow for miles by means of discovering marks 
left by accidental or inadvertent slips of the foot. 

An expert trailer can follow a trail where a 
trained hound would fail to find a scent. Sign 
means any evidence that something has been 
where the object is seen. Ashes, tin cans, gun 
shells, pieces of paper or clothing, broken sticks, 
footprints, anything indicating that man has been 
there is “sign.” Broken bushes, overturned logs 
and stones, muddy water, scratched bark or 
earth, patches of hair, footprints, all indicate the 
passage of an animal and are “sign.” 

Where these signs are continuous they make 
the trail, and where the trail is used frequently 
and for a long time it is known as an old trail. 
Where the signs are new and recently made it 
is a fresh trail. As the trail is the continuation 
of the “sign,” or rather a succession of “sign,” 


it follows that trailing is the ability to find this 
succession of signs in order to follow the route 
taken by the object being trailed. To become a 
good trailer, therefore, it is necessary to have 
a good knowledge of the country, a thorough 
acquaintance with the habits of animals and the 
character of sign that each kind of animal makes. 
If the object trailed be white or red men a 


snoweedge of the habits of these must also be 
ad. 


In this branch of field craft the white man 
must always take second place to the Indian, 
for in the red man there is the weight of genera- 
tions of trailers to make the art one that is 
almost second nature. I am sure that in many 
cases which have come under my observation 
the art of trailing has amounted to an instinct. 
Whites never become so expert as do Indians, 
but I have known Mexicans who have excelled 
and surpassed the Indians. I have heard of many 
expert white trailers, but in every instance the 
expertness was good for a white man but would 
have been considered as indifferent had the work 
been done by an Indian. Even white men, who 
have been captured as boys by Indians and trained 
to manhood, have never been so good as the In- 
dians themselves. 


Probably the finest trailer ever known was 
Pedro Espinosa, a Mexican, whose powers bor- 
dered upon the mythical. A story told by Gen. 
Dodge will illustrate what an expert trailer is 
able to accomplish under conditions that seem 
to preclude possibility of success. 

“I was sent in pursuit of a party of murder- 
ing Comanches,” said the General, “who had 
been pursued, scattered, and the trail abandoned 
by a party of Texas Rangers, who found the 
task of following the Indians too difficult for 
them. Eight days after the Indians had been 
scattered and had taken different routes to some 
prearranged meeting place I put Espinosa on 
the trail. One of the horses ridden by the 
Comanches was shod, the rest were barefoot, and 
Espinosa followed the trail of the shod horse. 
When we were fairly into the rough and rocky 


U.S.A. 


CoO., 


114-116 Market St, San Francisco 


Guadalupe Mountains, Espinosa stopped, dis- 
mounted and picked up from a crevice in the 
rocks the four shoes of the horse. Its owner 
had found out the fact that this horse would 
leave an easily followed trail, and he put him- 
self on an equality with the rest of the band by 
removing the shoes. With a grin Espinosa 
handed them to me and said the Indian in- 
tended to hide his trail. 


“For six days we journeyed over the roughest 
mountains, turning and twisting in what was 
apparently the most objectless manner. Not. a 
man in my whole command was able to discover 
a single evidence that any human being had gone 
that way ahead of us, except at times when Espi- 
nosa would call attention to some faint mark left 
by the Indian horses. On one or two occasions 
I lost patience and demanded that he show me 
some evidence that we were after the band of 
Comanches, and he would blandly answer, ‘poco 
tiempo’ (‘a little while’). Then in a short time 
he would point to a mark or a footprint or some 
other unmistakable sign. We followed the de- 
vious windings of this almost indistinguishable 
trail for nearly 150 miles and during the entire 
ride Espinosa left his saddle but three times to 
look closer at the ground. He finally took us 
to where the Indians had reunited and we were 
able to overtake them and punish them for their 
raiding.” 

I had an experience in the Apache campaign 
which, I think, shows greater skill than that told 
of by the General. All Indians are expert trail- 
ers, the best in this respect being the Delawares, 
Comanches and Apaches. The best trailer that 
ever came under my observation was an Apache 
who was in the employ of the Government dur- 
ing the campaign of Gen. Crook in Arizona. 

During the campaign the best soldiers of the 
Regular army were pitted against the best 
fighters and hiders among all the Indians. 
To assist them the troops had in their employ a 
number of Indian scouts and trailers who were 
famed for their experience and for their knowl- 
edge of the habits of the Indians who were out. 
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On Nov. 11, 1907, a 5-man team representing the Wilmington Gun Club, and shooting at Wilming- 


ton, O., in a challenge match with a St. Louis, Mo., team, made the following record-breaking scores 
—100 targets per man, 16 yards rise: 


STEPHENS, - -— 99) 


Ries, el tle! a | Total, 484 ex 500 — 96.8 per cent. 
SABIN, _ = « A (THE BEST AMATEUR TEAM 
SAYERS, . - - 96 | SCORE EVER MADE. 

DR. GASTON, - - 96 , 


EVERY MEMBER OF THE TEAM USED 


PETERS SHELLS 


Whose superior qualities enable both amateur and professional to do their best shooting. 


The Hunting Season is On. Don’t forget that PETERS SHELLS are unsurpassed for Field use. 
Peters “Spreader Loads” for close range shooting with choke bore gun. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 98 Chambers St. 


T. H. Keller, Manager. CINCINNATI, OHIO. NEW ORLEANS: 521 Magasine Ot. 


J. W. Osborne, Manager. 


Sharp Shooting for Sport and War 


BY W. W. GREENER. 


A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid and practical; and the beginner 
will be grateful for the clear, simple and understandable directions laid down. [Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


S TF EVEN §S 


TARGET RIFLES are FIRST IN POPULAR FAVOR 
because ALWAYS FIRST IN RESULTS! 


A prominent member of the Ohio National 
Guard writes: “‘ Stevens-Pope Barrels are 
being used in Ohio; as a matter of fact, am 
using one myself with very satisfactory re- 
sults, and prefer it to any other Rifle or 
form of barrel.” 


Our line: RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, PISTOLS, TELESCOPES, Etc. 


Send five cents in stamps for new 160-page illustrated 


catalog, describing complete line of Stevens Rifles 
Pistols, Shotguns and Accessories. 
























Try 























Beautifully illustrated 40-page Telescope Catalog 
mailed upon application. 


We have issued a comprehensive catalog relating to the 





well-known Stevens-Pope specialties. Send for it. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 5668 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 


- - - - MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
New York Office, 98 Chambers Street. 
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A NEW WORLD’S RECORD! 
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These trailers were also Apaches, but of a dif- 
ferent tribe from those who were at war. The 
Chiracahuas, who had left their reservation and 
who had been raiding and murdering, were ad- 
mitiedly the worst Indians in all the United 
States. Several Tonto Apaches had been brought 
into camp for the purpose of assisting us in fol- 
low ng the Chiracahuas, and one night word 
can’: in that a band of the raiders had made its 
way into the valley below us and under the very 
nos; of the troops had robbed several ranches 
and murdered the inhabitants. 

I: order to make a successful move against 
thes 
on ccount of warnings sent ahead by signal 
fire:. As soon as night came a troop of cavalry 
and a company of trailers were out after the 
raid rs. All that day Indian scouts had searched 
the surrounding country for trails, and when 
the roops were ready to start the scouts had a 
trai which they believed led directly to the 
ranc eria or village of the raiding Apaches. The 
trail was followed over stony and rough ground, 
and hrough underbrush in the dark, the trailers 
actu ‘ly feeling their way with their hands. They 
seen. ed to experience no difficulty in tracing the 
trail with their fingers in the dark, but suddenly 
ther was a halt, and word was sent back that 
the ‘vail had been crossed by a fresher one. 

A consultation was held, the Indians holding 
their hands on the trail until an officer came up. 
A lic at was procured and the new trail examined. 
The cross trail proved to be that of a bear, which 
had passed along after the Indians. The original 


was ‘aken up and followed steadily through the 
nigh’. and the rancheria was found and captured 
early in the morning. This remarkable feat of 
trailing was considered the greatest ever known, 


and received special mention in the report of the 
Gereral to the War Department. 

The Indian is taught from the earliest child- 
hood to note and examine every mark on the 
ground. He is given constant instructions re- 
garding the placing of his feet while on the 
march, and under all circumstances, whether in 
peace or war, he hides his trail. It has become 
a second nature to him, and the watching of the 
trails he crosses is as instinctive as is. the hid- 
ing of his own. But it is not alone by watching 
the marks left on the ground that he follows 
those whom he is pursuing. He does as he 


knows they have done, and travels by land- 
marks. 


His perfect knowledge of the country tells 
where the fleeing party is bound to pass if not 
too closely pursued, and instead of following 
an intricate trail over wide expanse of country 
he makes directly for the place where he is cer- 
tain the trail will cross a ridge or through a 
pass in the mountains. If the fleeing party 
makes devious twists and turns, crossing and 
recrossing its own trail in order to throw the 
followers off, the expert trailer does not at- 
tempt to follow these turns, but goes directly 
to the landmark ahead and thus frequently gains 
an hour’s time. It is.only when the pursued 
is very closely pushed that he will abandon 
the landmarks and endeavor to throw the pur- 


suers off by striking out independently across 
the country. 


Sometimes a large party finds itself so hotly 
followed that it is compelled to scatter-and the 
members take devious ways across mountains 
or plains to a point some hundred of miles 
away. Then the trailer finds his work cut out 
for him, for the trailer cannot proceed so 
rapidly as he who makes the trail. The Indian 
on a raid pays little attention to his front. He 
knows that his weakness is in his trail and he 
alwavs carefully guards the rear of his march. 
His knowledge of his ability to find the trail of 
his enemy makes him afraid of the discovery of 
that left by himself. 

Reference is still made to the “Cheyenne 
raid,’ which took place in Kansas in 1878. This 
memorable event was not a raid in the true sense 
of the word. The northern Cheyennes had been 
rounded up and transported to the Indian Terri- 
tory, where they were held on a reservation, 
much against their wills. Wild Hog, one of the 
most famous chiefs of the tribe, led the tribe in 
an effort to break away from the reservation 
and return to the old home. One hundred and 


Indians it was necessary to march at night | 





THE BEST ON EARTH 
BALLISTITE 


Winner of 


Grand American Handicap, 1907. 
Pacific Coast Handicap, 1907. 


The Preliminary Southern Handicap, 1907. 
Sunny South Handicap, 1907 


EMPIRE 


High Professional Average, G. A. H., 1907. 


274 Straight by Guy Ward. 


BALLISTITE (Dense). 


256 Straight by Tom Hartman. 
99 ex 100, World’s Record at Doubles. 


EMPIRE (Bulk). 


J. H. LAU @ CO., Agents, 75 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
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Grade A 


HE. snow and rain, rushes and sand inseparable from duck 
and goose 


Mlarlin Model 19 12 gauge repeating shotgun, the best all. 
around gun in the market. 


The ejection is from the side (an exclusive WZarlin feature) 
and the closed breech bolt covers the i 
matter which so often 


The 
of the action when firing, and 
plosion in cases 
protection between your 


The man who loves a gun needs the 197 Matlin 
Book. It is full of gun information, has the answer to 


The Marlin Firearms CG, 


27 Willow St. 



















ing never bother the hunter who is using a 


action keeping out all foreign 
clogs eons ae sa : 

7 i ts ccidental opening 
iin ane olde ele Sest — after ex- 
hang-fire ; the solid top of 
ad and the cartridge. 


frame is always a 


uestion, contains 136 pages of live matter. 
stamps postage. 


New Haven, Conn. 





“ The Gun That Blocks the 
SEARS” 


POSITIVELY SA¥YE 


Get our Catalogue and let us prove that we Actually 


Block The SEARS. 
N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 





Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. [Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


Foutteen well-known birds are described, viz.: the 
wood duck, the great hornel owl, the ruffec grouse and 
oung, the kildeer plover and young, the bobolink, the 
Cincher, the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, 
the robin, the woodcock, the kingfisher, the crossbill 
ard nuthatches. The sllustrations are charming, and 
the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
imastestione from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest AND Stream and other publications, 
and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Vignett: 
Illustrated. Cioth. 448 pages. Trice, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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AN EJECTOR WITH HALF THE PARTS 
TWICE THE STRENGTH 
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Necessary parts in the Ansley H. Fox automatic ejector gun are so simpli- 
fied and reduced in number that it stands a revelation in modern gun construc- 
tion—a direct, positive acting and practically unbreakable mechanism. 
Made stronger in every way without disturbing beauty of model, the Fox Gun is easily 
first in perfection of balance and reliability and certainty of operation. It provesits claim as 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4670 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


There are no High Power 
Rifles that give better 
satisfaction than the 8 or 


9mm 


SAUER MAUSER 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 & 304 Broadway, 
New York 


Perfect > Lisht 3~ 


The best, gun made for all 
Balance ar Weight, 


classes of shooting. 
Send for free catalog. 


Variety of gauges and cali- 
bres. 


Price, $65.00 


AND UPWARDS 


Hard, Strong, Accurate Shooter in Both Shot Barrels and Rifle 


THE THREE-BARREL GUN CO., Moundsville, W. Va. 


BOX 1025. 


Special Bargains in Francotte Hammerless Guns 


Francotte Hammerless Ejector Game Gun, $225 grade, 12-gauge, 6 lbs., 26-inch; Siemens- 
Martin steel barrels; left choke; right improved cylinder; pistol grip stock, 143% x 27-16 x 1 7-16; 
new, slightly shopworn. Price, $165.00. 

Francotte Hammerless Ejector Pigeon Gun, $350 grade, 12-gauge, 734 Ibs., 30-inch; Siemens- 
Martin steel barrels; both barrels full choke; no safety; straight grip stock, 1434 x27%x1%; 
used, but in fine condition. Price, $225.00. 


KIRKWOOD BROS., 23 Elm Street, 

















Boston, Mass. 
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twenty men, with all their women and children 
left Fort Reno, fought their way through one 
line of troops and evaded and outran two other 
lines. They traveled 300 miles in ten days, but 
so expert was their chief that they left scarcely 
a mark to show where they went over the 
prairie. They marched in open order, covering 
a belt from three to eight miles wide, and left 
a trail so light on the hard prairie that the 
most expert trailers among the troops ere 
unable to trace them. 

The fourth line of troops turned the Inc ‘ang 
after a battle in which Col. Lewis was killed, 
and then Wild Hog turned toward the se:tled 
part of Kansas to get fresh mounts. After this 
raid the band fled to the sandhills, where it 
secreted itself near water holes known to the 


Indians alone. Among the trailers at the fort . 


was a Pawnee Indian. He was put to wor to 
solve the problem. He followed steadily » iter 
the fleeing band, where the trail was los: he 
utilized his knowledge of landmarks, never ‘iesi- 
tating for a minute, and ran the band to its hid- 
ing place after every other scout and trailer had 
given the task up as being one impossible of 
completion, 

The most remarkable bit of individual trail- 
ing was that which preceded the finding of a 
little girl in the Gunnison Valley in Colorado. 
A little girl 4 years old wandered away {rom 
a cabin on Tumiche Creek and was not missed 
for several hours. Apparently no trace oi her 
was left, and the distracted father rode to the 
nearest settlement for help. Hundreds of white 
men of the valley turned out and searched all 
day withovt finding a sign of the little one. 
Finally it was suggested that Ute trailers at a 
camp some twenty miles away be sent for and 
this was done. The Indians got on the ground 
twenty-four hours after the child was missed 
and then the whole country had been so tramped 
over by the white searchers that all hope of 
finding a trail was seemingly lost. 

Three Indians, stimulated by hope of a big 
reward which was offered, went to work, and 
before night they found the child, unhurt but 
almost dead from fright and exposure. They 
did their- work in a most systematic manner, 
covered the ground thoroughly, and soon found 
the direction taken. Then began an ideal bit 
of trailing. Foot by foot they went over the 
ground, noting a broken twig here, an over- 
turned stone there or a small impression on the 
damp earth. Sometimes they would go for a 
mile without finding a single thing to indicate 
that the child had passed that way and then they 
would find the impression of a little bare foot 
in a patch of wet earth. 

The child was found eight miles from home, 
and hid so closely when the Indians approached 
her that they passed her and were almost at 
fault. They had to double back several times 
before they espied her hidden under a fallen 
tree. I was reminded of the work of an old 
and conscientious pointer when he is following 
the trail of a scattered covey of quail by the 
manner in which these Utes followed the child 
through eight miles of trackless mountain 
covered with underbrush. 

The old story of the man who described a lost 
camel so accurately that he came near being 
jailed for having stolen it finds its parallel in the 
Apache country, where an Indian boy so accu- 
rately described a horse and rider that the sol- 
diers who were after the deserter took the boy 
into custody for having murdered the man and 
secreted the horse. But for the fact that the 
boy offered to guide them to the real thief he 
would have been shot. The horse had been 
stolen by a deserter, who was trying to make his 
way out of the country. A squad of cavalry 
was sent after him, but had missed his trail, 
and meeting an Apache boy they asked him if 
he had seen a man on a horse go by that way. 
He asked if it was a sorrel horse, lame in the 
right hind leg and ridden by a tall man who 
belonged to the army. On being answered in 
the affirmative he said he had not seen the man 
or the horse. 

This made the sergeant in command angry and 
he ordered the arrest of the boy for killing the 
man and stealing the horse. The boy protest 
his innocence and told how he knew the horse 
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~ FALL SHOOTING 


We haveaqnantity of 10 Gauge Robin Hood Shot 
(un Shells Loaded witn their fawous Smokeless 
lowder, auy size shot {rom No, 12 to buck at 


$1.50 PER 100; 


r gular price $2 50.. This is a job lot so can sell only 
1 gauges atthisprice. If you have a li gauge gun, 
\oushould send us your order atonce and get some 
|. this bargain lot. “Y:..u save one dollar and 10 cents 
per 100. Don’t use common black powder shells when 
: TeEBS RACK List PEN Rete on 
| IFLES, y E, 2 ete. owes 
+ iees consistent with good goods. Remit by P. O. 
ney Order. 


“KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


90 CHAMBERS 8ST., NEW YORK. 


calls fora gun. 

31 M “3:inzOne” any 

; good—oils trigger, 
lock, action pertectly—cuts out 
all residue of black or smokeless 
wwder—kceps all metal parts 
rightand frvefromrust. Gen- 
erous sample free. Write to 
G.W.COLECO . 61 New St., 


New York City. 


was a sorrel and that he was lame. He showed 
where the horse had rubbed against a tree and 
had left some sorrel hairs. He pointed to where 
the animal had crossed a muddy place and showed 
that the impressions made by the right hind foot 
were not so heavy as those left by the other 
feet. He showed another place where the man 
had got down off the horse, leaving the mark 
of his heavy army boot on the soil, and showed 
where he had reached up and broken off the 
limb of a tree at a height which could have been 
reached only by a tall man. The soldiers were 
unconvinced and the boy offered to trail the 
man and find him if he were released and paid 
for his services. This was agreed to and he 
led them to the deserter, who had been compelled 
to stop and rest on account of the lameness of 
his horse. 

In the West every ranchman must be a trailer 
to a certain extent if he expects to keep his 
stock. He must be able to pick out the tracks 
left by his own straying animals among the hun- 
dreds and maybe thousands of others which roam 
over the country. The result that follows is 
that the ranchman learns to do what the Indian 
has been compelled to do from his childhood 
and watch for imprints on the earth, changed 
positions of stones and broken and bent sticks 
and grass. : 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


“No one can hope to be a successful dry-fly 
fisherman unless he is also an entomologist,” 
was the theme on which the riverside naturalist 
held forth as we wended our way toward a small 
but well-stocked chalk stream about the time of 
the evening rise, savs H. D. T. in the Field. It 
was this remark dnd others of a like nature that 


first led me seriously to consider the advisability ° 


of studying this 
Mans pastime. 
tomed 


branch of the contemplative 
Previously I had been accus- 
red to present the contents of my fly box 
seriatim to any supper-seeking trout of sizeable 
dimension, but after listening to my companion’s 
polvsyllabic remarks on trout and their food 
while waiting for the rise to begin (my own 
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LEFEVER 
“OPTIMUS” 
—— $400 


LEFEVER SHOT GUN LUXURY 


We do not compete, and never have, with ‘machine 
made shot guns which are machined out in large 
— and sold at low prices and big discounts. 

or do we care for the trade that panders to low price. 

For nearly half a century Lefever Shot Guns ‘have 
caterei only to the crack marksman and the genuine 
sportsman who realize that shooting is a luxury 
and that without a luxurious shot gun it is a dull 
business. By luxury we mean not only beautiful 
design and handsome finish, but a gun that is a real 
luxury to use. 

In this limited space we cannot prove to you that 
no foreign or American gunsmith has ever built a shot 


gun that ranks with the present Lefever Hammerless 
makes, but if you will read our catalogue and then 
examine a few Lefevers at any store, you will agree 
that the above statement, though seemingly strong, is 
altogether true. Even though you are not an expert, 
the beauty and the skill and the infinite simplicity of 
Lefever construction will force you to admit the truth 
of the above claim. No expert will deny it. ae 

Seni for our catalocue before you forget to (it is 
free), and remember this : Every Lefever is a thorough- 
bred. Lefever prices range from $25.00 to $400.00. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., 23 MALTBIE STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


LEFEVER HAMMERLESS SHOT GUNS 


3B 


At Any Tourn ament 


Pick out the men who are shooting 
PARKER GUNS and you will 
have a list of the best shots on the 
grounds—Try it and see. 


Parker Bros., MERIDEN. Conn. 


The Oldest Builders of Shotguns in America 


SCORES MADE SHOOTING 
DEAD -SHOT SMO 


A POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS 


Scores made with DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS look as a rule like this— To be sure the score belongs to the 
man behind the gun; but when scores look like this, he uses the best shot gun powder in the world; that powder is 


DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS: $S STABILITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS _ St. Louis Chicago 


under similar circumstances usually consisting of 
one syllable only), I determined to lose no time 
in acquiring the rudiments of this science, so 
Necessary to success. I listened, therefore, with 


intcrest while he recounted the life history of Boston 
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Regular price, $10.00 


nis and Fishing Supplies. 


When writing say 
“Forest and Stream.” 





Special at $5.00 











496 out of 500 
980 out of 1000 


Jno. R. Taylor scored 100 
W. R. Crosby " 100 
L. R. Barkley " 99 

M. Hawkins " 99 
Fred Gilbert “ 98 


99.2 per cent for Squad. 





Jno. R. Taylor scored 198 
W. R. Crosby . 198 
Fred Gilbert ? 196 

. M. Hawkins ° 195 
L. R. Barkley " 193 


98 per cent. for Squad. 





CONSECUTIVE BREAKS, 


Jno. R. Taylor scored 158 
W. R. Crosby ” 125 
J. M. are “ III 
L. R. Barkley . 105 
Fred Gilbert " 84 


Remington Semi-Hammerless Single Barrel Shotgun, No. 3 model, 12 gauge, 28-inch blued ste 
barrel, Choke Bored, Top Lever, rebounding lock, side cocking lever, pistol grip stock, refinishe 
We have purchased a quantity of these famous shotguns, and offer them at the remarkably » 
price of $5.00 each while they last. 


10 Warren Street. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


you saw the adv. in 





Wilmington, 


Send for 72-page Illustrated Catalog Camping, Baseball, Ten- 
Mailed on request. 


CHARLES J. GODFREY Co., 


Estab. 1880 


SHOOTING AT 100 TARGETS EACH. 


SHOOTING AT 200 TARGETS EACH. 


Unparalleled and unprecedented shooting made possible by 
the powder that makes and breaks records. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 Delaware. 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS 


First, Last and Always 


The record made at Columbia, S. C., on November first again 
broken at Leesburg, Florida, on November twenty-first. 


The World’s Record for squad shooting now stands: 


| 








NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


in America. Made from Old Viretna _ 
Tobacco. ae refunded if it bites or burns 
e tongu . Sent prepaid postage 
75e Pound. Large Sample 10c. 
JASPER L. ROWE, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Ref: 


Broad st. Bank 


7 
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one of the flies, which, we devoutly hoped would 
soon make their appearance on the water, 


fro 
its early stages when it disported itself thea 
feet or more under the river ballast, throug: the 
time of its sojourn among the weeds, when it 
became an excuse for the unsportsmanlike : nita- 
tions of the wet-fly angler (this period he p.ssed 
over somewhat rapidly, and on through its var- 
ious developments, till finally it deposited its egg 
in the entomologist’s formalin. My objecticn to 
the butterfly net and battery of bottles, which 
formed part of his outfit, were waved aside. He 
assured me that they were unnecessary, anc that 
for ordinary purposes any fly could be c ught 
in one’s hand or hat. “You will find,” he re. 
marked as we parted, “that a fly in the ha id, if 


examined leisurely, is worth two on the ist.” 
My first assault was directed against the cow 


dung fly. ‘This, I realize, was a mistake. The 
nature of its abode necessitates a pilgrima:e to 
the river bank for purposes of purification i me- 
diately after each attack, which is detrimenial to 
successful angling. A second fly, which | ciased 
for a considerable distance across the field, p:oved 


on the very verge of capture to be a wa-p, a 


circumstance which caused some unpleasaiitness 
with other members of its family, who scemed 
to resent my entomological researches. Te- 
treated, therefore, to the other bank of the stream 
and began to fish, putting up a jenny spinner 
by way of experiment. The fish, however, would 


have none of it, so after repeated attempts | 
leaned my rod against the railing while | en- 
deavored to catch one of the numerous spinners 


swarming round my head. In this 1 was for 
some minutes unsuccessful, until noticing one 
slightly apart from the ‘rest and within easy 


reach, I grasped it firmly in my hand, congratu- 
lating myself on at last achieving my object. A 
sharp pain apprised me of the fact that some- 
thing was wrong, and on examination I dis- 
covered that the fly I had so energetically grasped 
was my own jenny spinner, which the breeze had 
been blowing about at the end of my cast. 

I had ample leisure to examine the fly in my 
hand while extracting that barbed hook, but I am 
inclined all the same to doubt his application of 
the old proverb. At supper one evening, as my 
friend was recounting the beauties of the numer- 
ous diptera which he had added to his collec- 
tion, I am afraid I failed to meet his instructive 
dissertation with the same enthusiasm I had 
shown earlier in the evening. 








SNIPE SHOOTING IN CEYLON. 


THOUGH the large game of Ceylon have great- 
ly decreased in numbers, the island is still quite 
a paradise for the snipe shooter. ‘The climate 
is certainly trying, and a day after snipe in the 
damp, hot-house heat of the low country is the 
very hardest of work. The nearest approach to 
these conditions that one meets with in Upper 
India is when shooting a jheel early in Septem- 
ber, for then the sun has lost little, if any of its 
hot-weather power, and the whole earth is 
steaming from the effects of the recent mon- 
soon. Later, when the Indian cold weather has 
set in, snipe are shot under quite pleasant con- 
ditions. This is never the case in the Island 
Colony, where there is no cold weather, and the 
shooter’s eyes are always blurred with perspira- 
tion and his body tingling with prickly heat. I 
spent three months in Ceylon in 1900, and for 
most of that time was at Trincomali, whence I 
made two ten-day trips to Lake Kantalai, says 
Fleur de Lys in The Asian. There I put up in 
the dilapidated old rest- bungalow, the same one 
in which Sir Samuel Baker, in “The Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon,’ mentions his brother hav- 
ing had a narrow escape from a snake. This 
snake incident was forcibly brought back to my 
memory by an unpleasant adventure which I 
met with myself on the snipe ground below the 
lake. 

The weather being very hot and steamy, I 
was foolishly shooting in loose cotton shorts, 
not reaching to the knee, while I wore socks 
and tennis shoes. so that my legs were bare. 
I had two snipe down in a patch of very green 
grass about a foot and a half high, so walked in 
to look for the birds, parting the grass with my 
gun barrels in the search. While thus eng.ged 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


Under the auspices of the 


Forest, Fish and Game Socicty of America 


OFFICERS: 


T. CHARLES FarrELLy, President. Georce D. Pratt, First Vice-President. ArtHur F. Rice, Second Vice-President. 
Witiram F. Kiser, Secretary. ARTHUR Rosinson, Treasurer. RicHarp E. Foiietr, General Manager, 
Harry C. Nasu, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE : 


Howarp F. WHITNEY Dr. WiLt1AM T. HorNADAY Lovts M. Gres 

KENNETH FOWLER Briton N. Buscu Henry L. BatTrERMAN 

Homer DAVENPORT HeErBert L. PRATT T. JAMES REILLY 

WuuiaMm S. CHAMP STUYVESANT FIsH, Jr. SIDNEY WEBSTER FISH 

T. FERDINAND WILCOX , GEorGE Birp GRINNELL L. ASHLEY GRACE 

Dan BEARD Ropert A. FRANKS MapIson GRANT 

IRVING BACHELLER Dr. Rosert T. Morris GENERAL JAMES A. DRAIN 
FREDERICK GALLATIN, JR. 


The Exhibition will 43d Street and 


be held at the Gr and Central Palace Lexington peal 


The Largest and Best Lighted Exhibition Building in the United States 


DECEMBER 23d, 1907 to JANUARY 4th, 1908 


No effort will be spared in making this the Best Sportsmen’s Show ever given. 


Trappers will be well paid for perfect specimens of Live Animals and Birds 


EXHIBITS OF 


FORESTRY SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITS LIVE GAME FISHES 
LIVE ANIMALS CAMP LIFE LIVE GAME BIRDS 
ART IN OUT-DOOR LIFE PHOTOGRAPHY TROPHIES 


A Rifle Shooting Tournament for school boys, including Intercollegiate and Interscholastic matches under 
the management of the National Rifle Ass’n of America, assisted by the Public School Athletic League. 


Only first-class exhibits will be admitted and only those properly belonging to a 
Sportsmen’s Show, or pertaining to Forestry, Fish, Game and Camp Life. 


Particulars and floor plans on application to 


RICHARD E. FOLLETT, Msgr., 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 
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rangement from their stepping off the train at my place 
to their departure from same. A few well-broken quail 
dogs for sale. Northern references given. Game, —* 
deer and wild turkeys. Open season, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
For further information address DR. H. L. ATKINS 
Boydton, Va. 


HUNTERS’ HOME. 


For Quail, Turkey, Duck, Geese, Squirrel ‘and 
Deer. We have the finest hunting ground in the South. 
Largest crop of quail this season for years. Address 


W. T. DODSON, Clarksville, Va. Mecklenburg County. 


BAGLEY FARM, 


Bagley’s Mills, Va., La Crosse Sta., S.A.L. Railroad. 


We offer sportsmen shooting privileges on 20,000 acres 
of undoubtedly the finest game lands in the South. 
This territory is well stocked with quail, turkey, deer 
and other oe indigenous to this section, quai] being 
especially plentiful. est accommodations, ‘trained dogs, 
horses and guides furnished. Write for booklet. North- 
ern representative, R. M. Bagley, 444 S 43d St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Duck shooting in the redhead strc of Great South 
Bay. Write ERNEST P. ULSE, Guide, East 
Moriches, L. I. 


Duck Shooting on Great South Bay. 


Manhattan House, Begport, cons Island; open the year 
round; elegant rooms and board for gunners and auto- 
mobile parties. M. SCHLESINGER, Prop. 








































Yardley, Pa. 
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and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for ferriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New Yor' 


Please mantioh “Forest and Stream.” 
ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and a 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea. Near 13th St. NEW YORK 











Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and eer 


the large 
Hungarian 
Hares, all 


The 


Deer, 





F . Quail, etc., 
etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, ornamental 
water fowl and live wild animals of every description. 


Write for price list. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, 


kinds of 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. ‘Resorts for Sportsmen. | For Sale. I fel 
DUCK SHOOTING at Bayport, L. I. S 11-M h Bl k B my | 
THE HUNTER’S PARADISE Also Dogs for Quail and Rabbit shooting. Write for ma 2 out ac ass body 
terms and engagements to HENRY STOKES, Bayport | We have the only establishment dealii ~ oan small -mouth into 
Hotel, Bayport, I. Paes bases commercially in be a — eee yung yanis 
a various sizes ranging from advan Ty and 4 : 
The Mecklenburg Hotel and SHOOTING. Serene Se oaanas Carper ai 
Duck, Quail, Partridge and Rabbit shooting two hours Waramaug Smail-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery, ve 
Shootin Preserves from w York. Book your dates at once. Booklet. Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. ee an 
g , FRED'K HOLLENDER, Blue Point, N. Y. | HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, fown 
tog 
CHASE CITY, VIRGINIA. MERRITT @ KINNE, BROOK TROUT FOR SAI E the 
‘ 7 Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, woodcock and qui < 
Located on Southern Railway, 3 hours from Richmond, | rabbit. Dog training and boarding a specialty. Reter- | We have constantly on hand wa 
Va. 30,000 acres in Game reserve, well stocked with ences on application. We are located on O. 3 ike Me a fine supply of Brook Trout le 
Deer, Turkey, Quail, Foxes, Squirrels, Rabbits, Pos- | Centerville Station, Sullivan Co., N. Y. all sizes for stocking purposes £ 
— = a rine every, competent a“, and os ee use, = 7 a ic 
thorou roken dogs otel equipment modern an poun isitors privileged to 
elegant; sccommodation pe, wlece system of NEWFOUNDLAND ae eee I ‘ 
in the wor rite for booklet. _— Excellent Salmon and Trout Fishing; 9 Caribou : : : 
TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville R. R. Sta me 
MECKLENBURG HOTEL, Chase City, Va | shooting. Bunn ides, boats provided. Write. Guatantinhiditasianensitaiesimeat sma s 
t es ALOow. Grand Lake, Newfoundland. B O O kK T O UT. th 
R R a | 
’ Bees, 2, Zeng 2nd TE EMCLAND SH Eo! 
rooks and lakes. ress <OU 
Unters Lod @ We will insert your Hotel or Camp advertisement FARM, Plympton, Base. de 
in a 7 of +. oo inch) a ioe aes — da 
rates: ne time three months insertions 
L ° . H f eS 20; six =¥ (26 insertions), .00; one year BROOK TROUT. - 
uxur1ious W inter ome for insertions It will pay you to correspond with me before . 
FOREST AND STREAM, NEW YORK. eg a or a a, prunes. I guara: paying ec 
: oe e delivery anywhere. Crystal rings Trout i ARM, , 
Gentlemen and Ladies. . B. HANDY, So. Wareham, care » thr 
: po 
of all ages for stock . 
Abundance of Quail! BROOK TROUT brooks hd. lakes, chin by 
. trout eggs in any quantity, warrante elivered anywh c 
Unlimited Shooting Grounds! Wants and Exchanges. in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. “— wh 
THE PLYMOUT Pos TROUT CO. ang 
1 th, . © 
Net a Cheap Place. WANTED-TWO GENTLEMEN AT A TIME TO ae up. 
unt on acres. Quail in abundance. Charges in ° , 
FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. keeping with sport and accommodations. Box 333, LIVE QUAIL. os 
Yorkville, S. C. by 
Only fine, pet birds offered. No Texas-Kansas birds. pec 
Order one oy: ircumstances may prevent late shipments. 7 
OODWARD, 302 Greenwich St., New York. , 
Taxidermists. aby 
. WILD GEESE. br 
Superb decoys, all mated pairs, which will breed next 
Will accommodate sportsmen for the season til] March SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. sprin Write WILTON LOCKWOOD, 280 Boylston wa 
Ist. Quail, woodcock and other game. Good dogs, team trite for our Illustrated Catalogue, St, Boston, Mass. ab 
and guide furnished; first-class in every respect. No PHEASANTS AND GAME.—1,000 Pheasants, Quail, sn 
better place for ladies. I. M. TULL, Kinston, N. C. ae 99 Partridge, Wild Turkey and Ducks, Swans, Deer, Pea- un 
éa S an orns cocks, Foxes, Ferrets, Homers, European game. IiIlus- st 
e trated catalogue, 20c. U. S. PHEASANTRY, Pough- Ww: 
i bea , . 5 keepsie, N. Y. . 
NEW BERN, N. il It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, it 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all TRAINED WILD GEESE decoys for sale. F. P, 
’ : ‘ ; LATHAM, Belhaven, N. C. 
€ untsman Ss ecca kinds of work in Taxidermy. ar 
® —_—_—____—_- For SELECT OLD BIRDS for trap use address Jom g! 
Quail, Turkeys, Ducks, Deer, Bear in abundance. Ward's Nat r | S . F t bli h t WATSON, Grand Crossing Station, Chicago, IIl. né 
THE GASTON.—A new and strictly up-to-date hotel; u a clence Ss a Is men 9 | Choice Ferrets, $3.50 pair. CHAS FOSTER, — I 
furnishes accommodations unsurpassed anywhere. For ROCHESTER, N. Y. ton, Ohio. fe 
booklet write LYNN HAHN, Manager. 2 CANADIAN WILDS.—Tells about the Hudson's Bay “ 
apn be —_— a eras enetng peetaae, J. KANNOFSKY, onsen indians, ore a moces sostenlts : 
a number of trained quail, wi urkey an eer dogs, Niles | . at 
competent guides, first-class accommodations and livery, PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER oiredeenaeametiaes rv Cte ane si 
I am offering to the sportsman, accommodations, hunt- For Sale.—One 1906 model .28cal. Parker hammerless h 
ing lands, guides and trained dogs for the hunting of double-barrel shotgun, practically new. $40.00, with tl 
quail, wild turkey and deer, taking charge of every ar- leather case. 


One 12-bore Knockabout with case, $40.00. 
One Smith & Wesson .32cal. p 
$9.00. One Smith & Wesson .32cal. gun metal six b 
shooter, $8.00. Address ESSEX PARK GAME = a 
SERVE, Butylo, Virginia. 7 

t 


XMAS BOOKS.—CANADIAN WILDS, 277 pages; 
Deadfalls and Snares, 232 84 illustrations; Steel 
Traps, 333 pages, Mink Trapping, 18 


gun metal target revolver, 


pages, 
130 illustrations; 


pages, 50 illustrations; Fox Trapping, 183 pages, 50 illus r 
trations. All cloth bound. rice, postpaid, 60 cents \ 
each; two $1.10. All five, $2.50. Booklet giving full de c 
scription free. A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Colum- < 
bus, Ohio. ] 


FOR SALE.—Monte Carlo Lefever, ejector, 12-30-T, 
14%4-2%, gold triggers; same as new; ‘Ss grade, will 
sell for $100 cash. Beautiful gun and hard shooter for 


trap or field. Address JOHN EGGERS, 1622 Pine . 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Big-Game and Fish Map of New | 
Brunswick. | 


We have had prepared by the official draughtsman of 
New Brunswick a map of that Province, giving the local- 
ities where big game—moose and caribou—are most 
abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are 
found, and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


erates Dog Training; or, Training vs. Breaking. 
By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter om 
taining “pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 166 pages 
rice, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
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I felt a drag round one leg, which I took. at 
first to be a creeper. Glancing down, I saw, to 
my horror, the loop of a dark- colored snake’s 
body round my bare leg! Instinctively I jumped 
intu the air, and the snake fell off and instantly 
yanished among the thick grass. After a bit, 
when I had recovered my nerve, I walked 
agin, with great precautions, into the grass, 
anc made a strict search for the two snipe. I 
found one only, though two had dropped close 
together in the patch. Subsequently I came to 
the conclusion that one of my snipe. was not 
qui e dead and that the snake had seized it and 
wa. carrying it off when he got a turn round my 
leg This is pure conjecture, however, for I 
never saw the reptile’s head. What kind it was 
I ¢> not know, but in the instantaneous glance 
I 'ad of the body I thought the coloring re- 


m: kably like that of a cobra. 

he paddy fields below the lake, from which 
the were irrigated by an overflow stream, held 
a! t of snipe. While at Kantalai I spent most 
of uy time in hunting for other game—spotted 
de green pigeons, etc.—so that only three 
da.s were devoted exclusively to snipe. My 
ba, s were then sixteen, eleven and a half, and 
se\-n and a half couple. I was, however, con- 
sta tly coming across snipe when not specially 
loc sing for them, and used to pick up two or 
three couple in odd corners every day. One 
poition of the paddy fields was much disturbed 
by natives working, and the snipe used to leave 
the open and lie just inside the heavy forest 
whch bordered the cultivation. A native walk- 


ing inside the jungle readily put these birds 
up. and they generally came out high over the 
tops of the trees. Snipe coming overhead are 
by no means as hard to hit as one would ex- 
pect, as they fly straight and do not twist. 

[here is a little lake in the heart of the jungle 
about a mile and a half from Kantalai, where I 
found snipe sitting on the bare mud in the shade 
of low, spreading trees which grew beside the 
water. The branches of these trees were only 
about a couple of feet above the mud, and the 
snipe when disturbed used to shoot out from 
under them like rockets. The problem was to 
stop the birds before they got out over deep 
water, for the lake was full of crocodiles, so that 
it was only safe to walk a short way in. 

In Ceylon are numerous grass tanks, as they 
are called. These consist of a sea of very high 
grass growing in a very little water. One day 
near Nalavile, some miles north of Trincomali, 
I was skirting one of these grass tanks looking 
for snipe, armed only with a shotgun and No. 8 
cartridges. Suddenly within a hundred yards of 
me the huge head of a buffalo bull was raised 
above the grass, and the animal, with his nose 
stuck straight out and his horns laid flat on 
his neck, looked so ill-tempered and menacing 
that I made a hasty retreat to a more distant 
part of the tank. I had often heard of this 
buffalo before and had been told that he and 
a solitary elephant were generally seen together. 
The elephant, however, I never came across, 
though his fresh tracks were in all directions. 

At Tamlegam, between Kantalai and Trinco- 
mali, there is a celebrated snipe ground, where 
very heavy bags are constantly made. I paid 
a visit to this place, but found the walking so 
heavy and trying in the hot sun that I gave up 
after shooting seven couple. I do not remem- 
ber ever having met with such deep and sticky 
ground as that day in the Tamlegram paddy 
fields. I went in to the knees at every step, 
and it was the greatest exertion to pull my feet 
out of the tenacious sline. 

There is a pretty little lake at Periyakulam. 
seven and a half miles from Trincomali, and 
round its edges I used always to get a few snipe, 
but the extent of the ground is small. A 
brother officer went to Periyakulam one morn- 
ing, and found, to his disgust, an elephant 
standing in the middle of the snine ground. 
From a safe distance he saluted the intruder 
with a charge of No. 8, and the elephant stalked 
away into the jungle. The big beast had, how- 
ever, effectually scared away all the snipe, and 
not one was to be found. 

All the Ceylon tanks are full of fish, ‘and 
during the heat of the day, when shooting was 
out of the question. I used to fish for olive 
carp with a roach rod and bread paste. 
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For Sale.—A number of carefully trained 


Southern Shooting. 
broken. 


thoroughly broken and 


HOUNDS, 
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JAMES C. BEARE, Keily Lake, Ill 
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Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 2 cents a word a time (or 3 cents 
Cash must accompany order. 








pouns sound 
ngland and 
yard 


Suitable for New 
Also some good yearlings, 
LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


Vointers and Setters. 


GEO. W. 





elegantly bred English Setters, 


A pair of high class, 
oapereeee? on quail. 





three years. Price, $300. OCH LADDIE, Doniphan, 
Mo. ° 
FOX HOUNDS. RABBIT HOUNDS, COON 


PARTRIDGE DOGS that stay at tree. 
B. L. CALL, Dexter, Me. 





Rabbit Hounds, 
Prices and 


Foxhounds, 


Beagles that are good. Pups 
and $10. 


further ae furnished. 





For SPAYED FEMALE COCKERS address W. A. 
SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, es 


EXTRA TRAINED Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
Dogs, Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers, Collies. Sst ide KURTZ. 
Vintage, Pa. 











For Sale.—Foxhounds, Beagles, Coon, Rabbit and 
Skunk Hounds. AIRMOUNT KENNELS, Tough- 
kenamon, Chester Co., Pa 

For Sale.—Pointers of the very best breeding; if you 


want a high-class pointer puppy or a good reed bitch, 
send for my special sale list at once. U. R. FISHEL. 
Hope. Ind., Box F 





For Sale.—Gordon Setter, female, spayed, three years old. 
Well trained. Cautious and certain. Price $100. Pp 


Coming | 


AUTOLOADING SHOT GUN 


"Tl tell you why I shoot the Autoloading Gun,” 
- said the old duck hunter. 
I can get a very quick aim. 
bother to reload it. 
shoulder. 
takes away any nervousness which I have 
with some guns. 
pleasure to shoot it.” 


The price is moaerate. 
and study this new Remington before you buy. 


































“It handles so easily 
I don’t have to 
It doesn’t pound my 
It’s safe, and the solid breech 


It does the work and it’s a 


Write jor free catalogue 


Remington Arms Company, 
M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative, 
315 Brcadway, New York. 


SR e S PATENT 


DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST and CHEAPEST 
AVOID srepetaetot zs 


cause indigestion, loss of coat and 
other evils. 





We also manufacture specially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, POUL1RY, PIGEONS, GAME, 


| BIRDS, FISH. 


WELCH, State College, Pa. * 99 





J. E. WILLIAMS, Selmer, Tenn., sole breeder of the 
genuine Saunders ‘Coon Hounds, offers a few of the 
best Coon Hounds living on ten days’ trial. 


Cocker Spaniels for Sale.—Bitches in whelp, stud dogs, 
puppies, etc. Complete assortment, and everything reg- 
istered or may be. Pedigree accompanies each ship- 
ment. Address ARTHUR C. BURNS, Franklin, Dela- 
ware Co., N, Y. 24 





ENGLISH SETTERS BROKEN to GUN and POINT. 
Price $20.00. J. W. PEARCE, Georgetown, 22 








Pedigreed Collie Pups. Fine as_ silk. NELSON’S, 
Grove City, Pa. 26 
BOOK. ON 
AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, 0. V.$., 118 West 31st St., New York. 


Send for FREE Catalogue “Dog Culture,”’ which contains 
practical chapters cn the feeding, kenneling and general manage- 
ment of dogs, also chapters.on cats. 


SPRATT'S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. San Francisco, Boston, Mass. © 
St. Louis, Me. Cleveland, Ohio. Montreal, Can. 


IMPROVED SPIKE 
COLLAR. 


For use in dog training. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.10. Send 
for circula. B. WATERS 
346 Broadway, New York 


Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian 
Bearhounds, “Irish Wolfhounds, 
Registered. 

Four Cerit Stamp for Catalog. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky 


HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow”). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffled 

















rouse oF 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down. for others an exposition of the methods by 


which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will show, the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. his then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligibly, it will prove not less effective 
with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth. Price, $1.26. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

















































































Special Gun Bargains 


1 Daly Hammerless Double Gun, 10-gauge, Damascus, 26in., weight 7%lbs. 
Ivory bead front sight, and Silver's soft rubber recoil pad. First-class second- 


BORE “Gendition. .. LAs, GER. Mebeicseccscsscecscbedevotvtnssswsabsagenicsedy $65.00 
1 Parker Hammerless Gun, 10-gauge, 26in., weight, Tlelbs., Damascus. List, 
CRORE. “Wery, GI” GW OEM 0'0 onc ise de hone nceanidiewseetesscocvacctNeuannel $50.00 


1 Neumann Three-barrel Hammerless Double Gun, 12-gauge, 28'n., with .30-30 
rifle barrel. Weight, 7%lbs. Fitted with swivels, indicators, safety, etc., also 
Krupp fluid steel barrels. List, $150.00. Very slightly shopworn ............ $100.00 

1 Parker Hammerless Gun, 12-gauge, 30in.; weight, 7lbs. 130z., with Titanic steel 
barrels, straight stock; very finely engraved and checkered. List, $150.00. Very 
TS ERO O TE ooo niccncdkecdccvcnnsieneeds ses opihs oc dbbsbxskes bens coantkaaee $75.00 

1 Parker Hammerless Gun, 12-gauge, 30in.; weight, 7%4lbs., with Titanic steel 
barrels, straight stock, Silver’s pad, finely checkered and engraved, with auto- 
matic extractors. List, $175.00. Very slightly shopworn...................... $90.00 

1 Smith Hammerless Gun, 12-gauge, 30in.; weight, 7%4lbs.; full pistol grip, with 
automatic extractors. Very finely checkered and engraved. List, $115.00. Good 
DA KHMEE” fet ook. ut awed Sins phenean rear eibe eh huavnbeh bie obese Kph unk basee eee $75.00 

1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Gun, 10-gauge, 28in.; weight, Slbs. Fitted with 
Sir Joseph Whitworth’s fluid steel barrels, ivory bead front sight, Silver’s recoil 





pad. Finely checkered and engraved. Original price, $190.00. In first-class sec- 
Sn GENER. 4.0 owessvuchelievesecs000tbonabnendesssepeuhs bee eshucunee . .$100.00 

1 Charles Daly Hammerless Gun, 2a , 30in.; weight, 7Tilbs., with fluid 
steel barrels, cross-bolt, pistol grip, etc. Original price, $150.00. First-class 
i ie MON. cn wists webs 0d0soo0beensh Boke anes eoebedabeseerebedsonel 75.00 


We will take your old Gun in Exchange. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GoOoDs Co., Boston, Mass. 


If you want a good reliable 


TRAP 


or 


FIELD 
GUN, 


one of the leading imported 
guns in this country, 
get a 


Catalogue free 
on application. 


Francotte or a Knockabout 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 


Dealers in High-Grade Sportsmen's Supplies, 


349 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street, ° NEW YORK 





The “Forest and Stream” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
1 to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, 
for Inanimate Target Shooting; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Swedish Leather Jackcts 


cold. Worn under the overcoat, they are a handsome 
capital jacket for bicycle use, skating and driving. Also automobile use. 


will forward f : 
on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any other make. 


107 Washington St., 


Our Specialty —Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 





Now Being Ordered for Fall Shooting. 


Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection to sportsmen or anv exposed to 
rment and much used. A 


Ge We take the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, 


and this make cannot be obtained elsewhere in the United States. 


A-Quality, of the very finest skin, brown grass-color, $20.00 
B-Quality, 2d grade, - - ~ - - $15.00 
Black Jackets at - - $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 


Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order, w 
by mail; and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return mone 


2 As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market adver- 


tised as finest, etc., mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring 
such to send for one of ours, and if not found superior on examination to any othe: 
it can be returned at our expense, and we will refund money. 


WM. READ @ SONS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole American Agents for these Finest Imported Skins. 
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We desire to call special attention at this time to our * 


Repair Department 


No part of our business is more satisfactory or™ 


better known to our most critical customers than 
-this particular branch, and in the last twenty-five #3 


-years we have probably been intrusted with mores 


“fine guns to repair than any other concern in this‘ 
country. 


We do the highest class of work in this line, and employ: 
skilled labor from abroad with technical knowledge of the latest: 
methods and formulas of the best English makers. Our gun: 
stockers are positively the best in this country, and we are direct 
importers of the finest Italian walnut, and always have a large +4 
number of unfinished stocks on hand to select from. i 


We solicit the repair work of all American sportsmen and can give 
- rapid and skillful service by trained experts. In consequence the work 
is efficient, mistakes rarely occur and charges are moderate. 
CELE See -. - We take second-hand guns in part payment for new © 
, ones, and always have bargains in Greeners, Purdeys, ete: 


- 
‘ 





s % 


HENRY CJQUIRES & SON-AEW YORK, 


~~ 








